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Auditorium 
Club Programs 


Make your next program dif- 
ferent—try a Radio Play. The 
only stage prop you need is a 
loud speaker. The eight plays 
listed below are written in pro- 
fessional radio style especially 
for school use. The subjects 
are dramatic incidents from 
literature, history, music, sci- 
ence and invention. No mem- 
orizing to do; characters can 
read their lines just as they do 
in radio network broadcasts. 
Simple directions for sound 
effects. Announcer’s speeches 
included. Performances run 
fifteen minutes. NO ROYAL- 
TIES. 


Actors and audience will en- 
joy the novelty of radio tech- 
nique. Excellent for diction 
and characterization. Order 
today for immediate delivery. 


(Special note: Because these plays are 
so easily produced anywhere and because 
the subjects fit into high schoo! courses 
in literature and history, many teachers 
use them in the classroom to vary the 
recitation routine.) 


PRICE: 25c each play (additional 
copies of any one play, 10c¢ each) 
Printed in handy play-booklet form. 
Remittance must accompany order. 


ORDER HERE 
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Through College On Nothing A Year 


BOUT a year ago there eVERVBOD' 
appeared in the cor- 
respondence column of 
a magazine a_ letter 

from a clergyman in the Mid- 

dle West who asked, “Can any 

reader tell me a way by which 
aboy who cannot afford to go 
to college can get the equiva- 
lent of a college education?” 

Depression or no depression, 
that is a question high school 
students—both boys and girls 

—ask as often as they inquire 

how best to get a job. Phillip 

the May 
issue of Harpers, asks the ques- 

His an- 


swer is not simply a theory. 


Curtiss, writing in 
tion and answers it. 


It is a report of an actual ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Curtiss, having two daughters approaching 
college age, founded Curtiss College. The 
plant consisted of two rooms, and the whole working 
equipment at any one time comprised a half dozen 
books, replaced as needed from his own bookshelves, 
those of his neighbors, or the village library. The 
president of this college, who is also the entire faculty, 


entire 


kaves the campus at nine o’clock every morning and 
does not return until the school day is over. There 
are no quizzes, tests, or examinations. Self-disci- 
pline is the only corrective. 

How would you like a school with all that freedom? 
You may have one. And you may enter it this sum- 
mer. As you have guessed, Mr. Curtiss’ college is 
simply a plan of “reading at home” or in the public 
library. A schedule has to be observed, and Mr. Cur- 
tiss made this out_on the basis of his daughters’ in- 
dividual needs and interests. A sample schedule for 
one day is given at the top of the next column. 

That’s about all there is to this “college for one” 
—four hours a-day of planned work. The other wak- 
ing hours of the day you must plan for yourself— 
your exercises, games, recreation, romance. 

You will want to read the entire article, and 
since Harpers is one of the magazines in the Scholas- 
tic Magazine Club, there is doubtless a copy in your 


And On Your Own Terms 











Curtiss CoLLEeGE 
Term of 1934-1935 
Schedule 
9:00 to 9:30—Read serious, 
non-fiction book 
9:30 to 9:40—Reverie period. 
Put down your 
book, lean back 


in your chair, 
and think of 
anything you 
please. 
9:40 to 10:10—Read same book 
10:10 to 10:20—Reverie period 
10:20 to 10:50—Read French * 
10:50 to 11:00—Reverie period 
11:00 to 11:10—Recess. Go out 
of the room and 
do anything you 
like except read 
11:10 to 11:40—Continue read- 


ing French * 
11:40 to 11:50—Reverie period 
11:50 to 12:20—Read _ literature—fiction 
12:20 to 12:30—Reverie period 
12:30 to 1:00—Continue reading fiction 
*If you have not had basic French, substitute for 


French a language you have had, or during this period 
read books on travel, manners, or scientific expeditions. 


There suggestions of books to 
read in Mr. Curtiss’ article. If you wish the titles 
of books that touch some special field of interest to 
you, ask the counsel of your teacher, or librarian. 
Or look up the “Reading With a Purpose” pamphlets 
of the American Library Association; also our own 
Mrs. Becker’s Reading Menus will prove exceedingly 
helpful. 

Like you, we know there is no joy equal to the re- 
lease that comes with the close of school for the sum- 
mer. Vacations, outdoors, freedom to do as you 
please, no themes to write, uninterrupted sleep. 
However, it is wise to remember in summer as well 
as winter that, although physical growth will con- 
tinue without effort, mental growth and manual skill 
will cease unless you determine that they shall con- 
tinue, and use some of your time to that end. And 
so Scholastic leaves you for three months with a wish 
that you will have a happy and vigorous summer with 
mental development. at least equivalent to the increase 
in your chest expansion. See you in September. 


are numerous 










T was still raining; the water had 
been flung turbulently down out 
of the sky all day long. And now 
it was early dusk, an October 

dusk, and the world outside the Doc- 


tor’s windows was a chaos of cold, 
wind-driven rain and lowering gloom 
and mud, the sticky black mud of 
northwestern Illinois which clings and 
clogs and overwhelms. Dr. Stewart 
peered out at the village street, or 
as much of it as he could see through 
the wind-slashed crevices in the 
murky wall of storm, and drew the 
heavy shawl tighter about his shoul- 
ders, and took another sip of his hot 
lemonade, and breathed a little prayer 
that he would not have a call, espe- 
cially a call out to the Swamp. 

He shuddered when he thought of 
what the Swamp would be like to- 
night. Green River, which drained 
the vast tract westward to Rock River 
and the Mississippi, would be up and 
roaring and tearing at its low clay 
banks; and the swamp roads—if you 
could call them roads at all when the 
spring and autumn floods were in spate 
—would be roiled and brawling creeks 
themselves, in places, almost rivers. 
And here and there would be a melan- 
choly twinkle of light, flickering 
through mists and scrub timber across 
the bogs and bayous, from some lonely 
farmhouse perched on a_ wooded 
island. For scattered over the dis- 
trict, forty miles or so in length and 
half as broad, were many farmers; 
and even when the freshets left them 
only a third or a quarter of the crops 
they had planted, they still could live, 
for the land was incredibly rich. 

Dr. Stewart knew the Swamp and 
its people, none better; for day and 
night, winter, spring, and fall, sick or 
well, he had had a good many years 
of it. 

“Always ague, malaria, and influ- 
enza,’ he murmured. And then, with 
grim self-irony, “I’ve dumped enough 
quinine into that hole, myself, to pave 
a solid road from Dante’s frozen hell 
to Timbuctoo, and still it shakes, 
shivers, and shakes.” 

He shivered, himself, for he had 
the flu, and put another lump of soft 
coal on the grate fire. His office was 
in the front part of his residence on 
the main street, and presently he 
noticed a bedraggled object bogged 





Country 


DON MARQUIS, novelist, short story 
writer, poet, dramatist, philosopher, 
and sometime actor, was born Donald 
Robert Perry in Walnut, Bureau County, 
Ill. (1878). Like most young men he 
wasn’t sure of exactly what he wanted 
to do with his life and sampled school 
teaching, hay baling, sewing machine 
selling, a career in art, and life on the 
road with a stock company producing 
East Lynne and The 
Hidden Road before he 
took a job _ reporting 
for The Washington 
Times during his spare 
hours while working for 
the Census Office in 
Washington. That was 
the start of a long and 
successful career as a 
writer. Later he _ be- 
came an editorial writer 
on The Atlanta Journal 
where he met and be- 
came a fast friend of 
Joel Chandler « (Uncle 
Remus) Harris. (Mar- 
quis later became as- 
sistant editor of Har- 
ris’ Uncle Remus Mag- 
azine.) 

In 1909 he came to 
New York and in 1912 created the Sun 
Dial column of The New York Sun 
where most of the characters that were 
later to make him famous first saw the 
light of day. Here was born mehitabel, 
the amorous cat whose motto was “tou- 
jour gai”; and here was born mehitabel’s 
biographer, archy the literary cock- 
roach. You will remember that archy 
never could learn to manipulate the 
shift key on Mr. Marquis’ typewriter, so 
that all of archy’s sage comments on life 


down in a lake of mud across the way, 
and chuckled. A feeble glimmer from 
the post-office windows illumined its 
dejected contours. 


“Young Dr. Hastings’ horseless 
carriage,’ grinned Dr. Stewart to 


himself. 

People still called them “horseless 
carriages” in the late nineties of the 
last century. 

“IT can see how Hastings might 
break his arm cranking the damned 
thing,” he mused, “‘but how the deuce 
did he manage to break his leg? He's 
got no right to break his leg and leave 
all the work on Jones and me. . 
and Jones just a kid out of college 
last spring, and me sick, and the 
whole damned country down with flu 
and pneumonia!” He snorted indig- 
nantly. “Horseless carriage! Hell!” 
he said. 

Then he reflected. “They'll be all 
right when there are some decent 
roads for them -to run on.” 

For he was not against progress, 
far from it. He had seen too much 
of it not to believe in its continuity. 
Born in Ohio the same year the Brit- 
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in general or mehitabel in particular had 
to be done entirely without benefit of cap. 
ital letters. Like this verse taken from Mr, 
Marquis’ latest book, Archy Does His Part 
(Published Nov., 1935, by Doubleday): 


no do not be president 

be a tyrant or nothing 

there is bound to be a certain amount of 

trouble running any country 

if you are president the 
trouble happens to you 

but if you are a tyrant 
you can arrange things 


so 

that most of the trouble 
happens to other 
people 


Besides such famous 
humorous books as the 
three archy books; The 
Old Soak (1921) and 
The Old Soak’s His 
tory of the World 
(1924); The Revolt of 
the Oyster (1922); Love 
Sonnets of a Cave Man 
(1928); Noah an’ Jonah 
an’ Capt’n John Smith 
(1921), etc., on which 
much of Mr. Marquis’ 
populatity is based, he has written several 
more serious works. The Dark Hours, a 
dramatic version of the betrayal, trial and 
crucifixion of Jesus, was published in 1924 
(and produced in New York several sea- 
sons later); Out of the Sea, a modern 
dramatic version of the Tristan-Iseult 
legend, appeared in 1927. In 1920 came 
Off The Arm. A new volume of short 
stories, in which “Country Doctor” will 
appear, is announced for the Doubleday 
fall list. 


ish burned the White House in Wash- 
ington, he had seen the country grow 
up, and opined that it had a healthy 
constitution. Ohio had been “out 
West” when he was a lad; he was now 
past eighty, and Illinois had long 
been “an old settled country.’ Nearer 
sixty than fifty years of practice of 
medicine lay between his student days 
and this present evening. 

He shook himself, as if to shake 
off the sense of gloom outside and 
something of the dread that had 
settled on his spirits—the dread of a 
call, in his present condition. 

“T haven’t got time to be sick!” he 
said. “People need me.” 

For he was a country doctor, and 
he did not know what it was to spare 
himself. He had been going hard all 
last winter and spring — battling 
through prairie blizzards, battling 
through flooded spring swamps, t0 
some remote house of suffering; 
battling all night to save a life, and 
reaching home again in the dawn, te 
gulp down a pot of boiling coffee and 
take up the new day’s work without 
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bal been frozen again last winter, 

put no frost had reached the stout old 

hart within. But now he faced a 

new winter—and before it was fairly 
in, here he was, sick! 

He hadn’t time to be sick, he told 
himself again, rebelliously. So many 
people needed him! There were the 
Simpkins children, down with the 
measles, for instance; and nobody 
knew the Simpkins constitution. or 
how to bring out measles on the re- 
juctant Simpkins hide, as well as he 


And there were the Rays, and the 
Tuckers, and the Prices and _ the 
Smiths—sickness in al] these families, 
and what did the two young doctors, 
Hastings and Jones, know about them? 
Good doctors, no doubt; fine conscien- 
tious boys—but boys. They had never 
fought through more than half a cen- 
tury of chill midnights hand to hand 
with death. And these were his people 
that were sick,-in the village, on the 
prairie farms around about, out in the 
§wamp—his people, and they needed 
him, and what right did he have to be 
nursing himself here at home? It 
wasn't natural. 

Nobody ever heard him say any- 
thing about loving these people. Nor 
did they talk about loving him. Nor 
did anybody ever hear the word 
“service,” so popular since, from his 
lips. The nearest thing to an expres- 
sion of affection on either side would 
be something like this: “Don’t you 
love to rile Old Doc Stewart, just to 
hear him cuss?” But there 
pretty good understanding between 
the Doctor and his people. He had 
helped bring more than one genera- 
tion of them into the 
world; and helped _ to 
make a little easier the 
way out of it for some 
of their fathers and 
grandfathers. They took 
him as naturally as they 
did sunlight and rain and 
the change of 
and, some of them, as 


was a 


seasons, 


- English Section 


thoughtlessly. He was the last man 
they paid, after settling with the 
grocers, the implement dealers, and 
for the interest on the mortgage. 

A mud-splattered man on a mud- 
splattered horse wallowed through the 
mire and came to a stop in front of 
his house. A second later the man 
hammered on the outside door. 

“It’s come!” groaned Dr. Stewart. 

He had known it would, had “felt 
it in his bones.” He let the man in 
himself, for his housekeeper was 
nursing a case of pneumonia in the 
village, and, save for her, he lived 
alone. He was a childless widower. 

He opened the door, and one of his 
own Swamp Angels, as he called them, 
stood dripping mud and water in the 
entry way. 

“Jason Tucker, isn’t it?” 
Doctor, peering at him. 

“Uh-huh,” said Tucker. “Howdy, 
Doc?” A manner of apology, as well 
as mud water, oozed from his dis- 
heveled wetness. 

There was an_ instant’s 
while the two regarded each other by 
the gleam of the kerosene lamp in the 
narrow hallway; and the Doc- 
tor read his doom in Tucker's 
earnestness and anxiety. 

“Ts it Myra, Jase?’ 


said the 


silence, 


it would be about 
Doctor re- 


“Yes; 
now,” nodded the 
flectively. 

“First baby, too,” said Tuck- 
er, twisting his drenched cap 


nervous fingers, till a little 
rivulet of water was squeezed from 
it and ran down to the floor. He 
gulped, and added, “She was an old 
maid when we was married. And she’s 
got this here la grippe on top of 
everything else, Doctor. What I’m 
seared of is it turnin’ into pneumonia, 
if it ain’t turned already.” 

Then, with a quick look at the 
Doctor, “You're sick, yourself, Doc?” 

“Not so sprightly, Jase,” admitted 
Dr. Stewart. 

There was another moment’s silence. 
Then Tucker cleared his throat, and 
murmured, “Doc Hastings, he’s got 
a busted leg. His shinbone. ’Twixt 
his ankle and knee. It’s in a splint.” 

He gulped again, and added anxi- 
ously, “I seen it myself, Doc—his leg’s 
really broke.” 

“Of course,” murmured Dr. Stewart. 

After another moment, Tucker said, 
“And Doe Jones, he’s 
out on the Swamp some- 
where’s himself, and I 
can’t get into touch 
with him.”” He paused 
(Continued on page 26) 


in his 


The thought took 
3 shape in the doc- 
J ime’ » tor’ ind, though 
“Uh-huh; her time’s come, ss mit g 
said Tucker. the 
more than an im- 
position; its prob- 
ably my death.” 


did not 


words: 


utter 
Tes 





Pulitzer Sweepstakes 


Drama award to Robert Sherwood for «Idiot’s Delight,” 
H. L. Davis novel winner, Robert Tristram Coffin poetry 


HE Pulitzer Sweepstakes and 

the Kentucky Derby were run 

off on the same week-end this 

zear. As is often the case, a 

dark horse nosed the favorite out at 

the Derby; and as is still oftener the 

case, the same thing happened in the 

Pulitzer awards in at least two of the 
classifications. 

This year the Columbia School of 

Journalism succeeded in keeping the 





Robert E. Sherwood 


secret. The winners them- 
selves were not advised of their luck 
($1000 plus all the honor and glory 
until after 


awa rds 


for each winner in letters ) 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler had 
made the announcement at the dinner 
held in New York for the purpose. 
The result of all this suspense and 


build-up was great excitement and a 
field day for the critics and book- 
sellers who had previously picked out 
what they the 
winners: 

H. L. Davis’ first novel, Honey in 
the Horn, has been. selected by the 
Pulitzer judges as the most distin- 
guished novel of the year by an Amer- 
ican author, in spite of loud shouting 
by dissenters to the effect that Ellen 
Glasgow's Vein of Iron, Thomas 
Wolfe’s Of Time and the River and 
Rachel Field’s Time Out of Mind 
are more logical choices. In defend- 
ing or explaining the award, Sinclair 
Lewis, who is one of the judges, de- 
scribed Honey in the Horn as “one 
of those uncommon books that really 
express a land and an age and, by 
expressing them, really create them.” 


were sure would be 


Which seems to tall within the defini- 
tion of what the founding father, 
Joseph Pulitzer, had in mind for a 
prize-winning novel. The book itself 
is a long, rollicking, lusty yarn about 


the homesteading days of Oregon;. 


and for characters it has horse trad- 
ers, sheepherders, hop pickers, lum- 
wheat harvesters, Indians, 
Chinese, Mexicans—and all the rest 
of the pioneering spirits who had a 
hand in opening up our Northwest. 
H. L. Davis, often called the “‘cow- 
boy author,” was born in Yoncalla, 
Douglas County, Oregon, 38 vears 
ago. Since his first job as a printer’s 
devil at the age of 9, he has herded 
sheep, punched cattle, driven derrick 


bermen, 





ae 


H. L. 


Davis 


teams for haying crews, served in the 
war and sung folksongs over a radio 
network in his own Northwest. He 
turned to writing prose in 1928 at the 


suggestion of H. L. Mencken and 
Robinson Jeffers and _ contributed 


sketches to The American Mercury. 
In 1932 he received a Guggenheim 
fellowship to Mexico. 

The choice of Robert E. Sherwood’s 
Idiot’s Delight as the prize-winning 
play pleased at least three people. 
Those three were the dissenters of 
New York’s newly organized Critics 
Circle which met a month ago and 
voted Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset 
the best play of the season. The 
three dissenting critics were Robert 
Garland, John Anderson, and the late 
Percy Hammond who were firm in 
their selection of Idiot’s Delight and 
who could not agree with the fourteen 
other Critics Circle members who 
held the conviction that in Winterset 
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“the author accomplished the notabllinder 
difficult task of interpreting a val rhe | 
and challenging contemporary theme ind | 
dealing with the pursuit of hum phen 
justice in terms of unusual pogj place, 
force, realizing a drama of rich m Rot 
ing and combining high literary dj public 
tinction with compelling  theatrig b Ro 
effect.” Other runners-up for bg ind ¢ 
the Critics Circle and Pulitzer away Risses 
this year were Sidney Kingsley; Queen 
Dead End, Lynn Riggs’ Russet Ma Petrif 
tle and S. N. Behrman’s End Row | 
Summer. Tien 

In Idiot’s Delight, Mr. Sherwool- Sama 
uses the method on which Grand Bass 
tel rode to fame by laying his sceng “of Lif 
in the lobby of a fashionable hot eiund 
in the Italian Alps (a mountaing Bibvies 
crossroads from which can _ be s¢¢ om 
three other countries). Here, at the syndic: 
Hotel Mont Gabriele, come travellegih Wiot’s 
from all over the world. Be aul 

The superficial plot of the pla “By re 
can be quickly told. Harry Valles ‘the; 
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Robert Tristram Cot Profe: 

® tle biog 

(played by Alfred Lunt), an Ame ame wor 
can song and dance man with a trou ter of 
of American chorus girls, arrives @ Perry is 

the way to Paris. Another guest James a) 

a woman known as Irene, who MM fessor o; 

posing as a Russian  ex-counte The | 

(This, of course, is Lynn Fontait@iiyear was 
who plays the part to the hilt ‘tingham 


tional H 
Professo: 
fidered | 
thguishe 
situtiona 
“theritus 
: ¢ ding t 
Mniversit 


a riotous Russian accent and a G 
haircut and mien.) Harry Van is @ 
tain that Irene is no Russian and t 
he has seen her before—a_ puszle 
takes the next two acts to unravel 

If that were all there was to 
play, it might still be good come 
but it would never have won 
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Pulitzer Prize. The play’s real sig- 
nificance lies in the way it brings out 
the stupidity of war, of fascism, and 
of the influential persons who have a 
hand in hastening wars. The play 
joes this through the conversation of 
the German, French, Austrian, Ameri- 
qn, English and Russian guests, all 
notabi inder one roof with a war imminent. 
a Va The climax is reached when Harry 








y them ‘md Irene are trapped in the hotel 
humaiiyhen enemy planes bombard the 
| poet jlace, reducing it to ruins. 
sh me Robert Sherwood first caught the 
ary dis public eye with his play, The Road 
heatrica fp Rome, produced when he was 31; 
for boll * and quickly followed by such sue- 
t AWA esses as Reunion in Vienna, The 
ingsley@e Queen’s Husband, and last year’s The 
pet Ma Petrified Forest. He was bor in 
End Wi New Rochelle, N. Y., in 1896. After 
| Harvard and the war he served as 
herwoull® damatie critic on Vanity Fair, was 
and Hes, associate editor and later editor 


US SCM of Life for a number of years, and 


ile he “found time to write a column on 
ntaimowi movies for the New York Herald 
be © Tribune and later for a newspaper 
*y at MR sndicate. The published version of 
raveller Hiot’s Delight carries a postscript by 


























the author in which he says in part: 


he pla “By refusing to imitate the Fascists 
ty J in their policies of heavily fortified 


olation, their hysterical self-worship 
hd psychopathic hatred of others, we 
lay achieve the enjoyment of peace- 
nl life on earth, rather than degraded 
path in the cellar.” 
The poetry prize this year went to 
obert P. Tristram Coffin for his 
lume of lyrics, Strange Holiness. 
tr. Coffin is probably best known for 
s book of verse called Ballads of 
ware-T'oed Americans (see Schol. 
arch 3, 1934); for his nostalgie and 
pbiographical Lost Paradise: A 
hood on a Maine Coast Farm; and 
his recent novel, Red Sky at 
orning. Mr. Coffin was born in 
fine in 1892, graduated summa cum 
de from Bowdoin in 1915; was 
pointed Rhodes Scholar a_ year 
er. After the war he went to Wells 
ege (at Aurora, N. Y.) where he 
professor of English. 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry won 
the biography award for his two vol- 
te work, The Thought and Charac- 
tr of William James. Professor 
Perry is an authority on the life of 
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guest James and has for years been a pro- 
who 4% fessor of philosophy at Harvard. 
counte The best historical work of the 
ontals@e Year was judged to be Andrew Cun- 
- “ingham McLaughlin’s A Constitu- 
a Ga 





tional History of the United States. 
Professor McLaughlin who is con- 





in is ¢ 










and fidered by many to be the most dis- 
puszle thguished student of American con- 
nravel HM dtitutional history, was made professor 
is to M@eritus upon his retirement after 





comet) heading the history department at the 
won mMiversity of Chicago for 25 years. 
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Scene in the third act of Idiot’s Delight, Robert Sherwood’s prize-winning 
play. The lady is Lynn Fontanne masquerading as somebody between a 


Russian ex-countess and Greta Garbo. 


She is about to be read an order 


by the Italian officer forbidding her to leave the Hotel Mont Gabrielle. 
Lurking in the background, black shirt and white tie, is Alfred Lunt. 
The fur-collared fellow is a munit’ons manufacturer. 


Previous Pulitzer Wanners 


PLAY 

1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Why 
Marry? 

1919—No award. 

1920—Eugene O’Neill, Beyond the 
Horizon. 

1921—Zona Gale, Miss Lulu Bett. 

1922—-Eugene O’Neill, Anna Chris- 
tie. 

1923—Owen Davis, Icebound. 

1924——Hatcher Hughes, Hell-Bent 
fer Heaven. 

1925—Sidney Howard, They Knew 
What They Wanted. 

1926—George Kelly, Craig’s Wife. 

1927—Paul Green, In Abraham’s 
Bosom. 

1928—Eugene O’Neill, Strange In- 
terlude. 

1929—Elmer L. Rice, Street Scene. 


1930—Mare Connelly, The Green 
Pastures. 
1931—Susan Glaspell, Allison’s 
House. 


1932—George S. Kaufman, Morrie 
Ryskind and Ira Gershwin, Of 
Thee I Sing. 

1933—Maxwell Anderson, Both Your 
Houses. 

1934—-Sidney Kingsley, Men in 
White. 

1935—Zoe Akins, The Old Maid. 


NOVEL 
1918—Ernest Poole, His Family. 
1919—Booth Tarkington, The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons. 

1920—No award. 

192i—Edith Wharton, The Age of 
Innocence. 

1922—Booth Tarkington, 
Adams. 

1923—Willa Cather, One of Ours. 

1924—Margaret Wilson, The Able 
McLaughlins. 

1925—Edna Ferber, So Big. 

1926—Sinclair Lewis, Arrowsmith. 
(He declined the prize.) 

1927—Louis Bromfield, Early Au- 
tumn. 

1928—Thornton Wilder, The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey. 

1929—Julia Peterkin, Scarlet Sister 
Mary. 

1930—Oliver La 
Boy. 

1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, Years 
of Grace. 

1932—Pearl Buck, The Good Earth. 

1933—T. S. Stribling, The Store. 

1934—Caroline Miller, Lamb in His 
Bosom. 

1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, 
Now in November. 
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By A E. HOUSMAN 


OETRY indeed to me 

more physical than intellectual. 

A year or two ago, in common 

with others, I received from 
America a request that I should define 
poetry. I replied that I could no more 
define poetry than a terrier can define 
a rat, but that I thought we both 
recognized the object by the symp- 
toms which it provokes in us. One of 
these symptoms was described in con- 
nection with another object by Eli- 
phaz the Temanite: ‘‘A spirit passed 
before my face: the hair of my flesh 
stood up.” Experience has taught me, 
when I am shaving of a morning, to 
keep watch over my thoughts, be- 
cause, if a line of poetry strays into 
my memory, my skin bristles so that 
the razor ceases to act. This particular 
symptom is accompanied by a shiver 
down the spine; there is another which 
consists in a constriction of the throat 
and a precipitation of water to the 
eyes; and there is a third which I can 
only describe by borrowing a phrase 
from one of Keats’ last letters, where 
he says, speaking of Fanny Brawne, 
“everything that reminds me of her 
goes through me like a spear.” The 
seat of this sensation is the pit of the 
stomach. 

My opinions on poetry are neces- 
sarily tinged, perhaps I should say 
tainted, by the circumstances that I 
have come into contact with it on two 
sides. We were saying a while ago 
that poetry is a very wide term, and 
inconveniently comprehensive: so com- 
prehensive is it that it embraces two 
books, fortunately not large ones, of 
my own. I know how this stuff came 
into existence; and though I have no 
right to assume that any other poetry 
came into existence in the same way, 
yet I find reason to believe that some 
poetry, and quite good poetry, did. 
Wordsworth for instance that 
poetry is the spontaneous overflow of 
this confession, “I have two or three 
times in my life composed from the 
wish rather than the impulse, but I 
never succeeded to any purpose.” In 
short I think that the production of 
poetry, in its first stage, is less an 
active than a passive and involuntary 
process; and if I were obliged, not to 
define poetry, but to name the class 
of things to which it belongs, I should 
call it a secretion; whether a natural 
secretion, like turpentine in the fir, or 
a morbid secretion, like the pearl in 


seems 


says 


Alfred Edward Housman, dis- 
tinguished scholar and lyric poet, 
died in Cambridge on the first 
of May, at the age of 77. Stu- 
dents of the classics—of Ma- 
nilius and Juvenal and Lucan 
—have lost a great master, but 
lovers of poetry have had the 
greater loss. Rarely in this prolific 
world, has a man so indisputably 
placed himself in the company 
of the immortals on so slender 
a body of work. A. E. Housman’s 
legacy numbers exactly one hun- 
dred and four short poems. 
Sixty-three make up his famous 
first volume—A Shropshire Lad, 
published in 1896. The other 
forty-one, called Last Poems, ap- 
peared twenty-six years later. 

Mr. Housman was born in 
Shropshire, England, in 1859, 
the elder brother of Laurence 
Housman (author of the current highly 
successful play Victoria Regina). He 
went to Oxford University, where he 
studied the classics, and after various 
positions, became, in 1911, Professor 
of Latin at Cambridge. There he has 
spent the last twenty-five years, living the 
life of the scholar, the man apart, de- 
voted to his classics and his teaching 
and to his search for exactly the right 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 


words of beauty and despair for his poetry. 
We haven’t space here for a fair sample 
of that poetry—that is something for a 
future Poetry Corner, but we are proud 
to reprint the accompanying excerpt from 
Housman’s The Name and Nature of 
Poetry in which he gives his definition of 
poetry. We hope that many a roselipt 
maiden, and many a lightfoot lad will 
want to read the entire book after this. 








the oyster. I think that my own case, 
though I may not deal with the ma- 
terial so cleverly as .the oyster does, 
is the latter; because I have seldom 
written poetry unless I was rather out 
of health, and the experience, though 
pleasurable, was generally agitating 
and exhausting. If only that you may 
know what to avoid, I will give some 
account of the process. 

Having drunk a pint of beer’ at 
luncheon to the 
brain, and my afternoons are the least 
intellectual portion of life—I 
would go out for a walk of two or 
three hours. As I went along, think- 
ing of nothing in particular, only 
looking at things around me and fol- 
lowing the progress of the seasons, 
there would flow into my mind, with 
sudden and unaccountable emotion, 
sometimes a line or two of verse, 
sometimes a whole stanza at once, ac- 
companied, not preceded, by a vague 
notion of the poem which they were 
destined to form part of. Then there 
would usually be a lull of an hour or 
so, then perhaps the spring would 
bubble up again. I say bubble up, be- 
cause, so far as I could make out, the 
source of the suggestions thus 
proffered to the brain was an abyss 
which I have already had occasion 


beer is a sedative 


my 





to mention, the pit of the stomach. 
When I got home I wrote them down, 
leaving gaps, and hoping that further 
inspiration might be forthcoming an- 
other day. Sometimes it was, if I took 
my walks in a receptive_and expec- 
tant frame of mind; but sometimes the 
poem had to be taken in hand and 
completed by the brain, which was apt 
to be a matter of trouble and anxiety, 
involving trial and disappointment, 
and sometimes ending in failure. I 
happen to remember distinctly the 
genesis of the piece which stands last 
in my first volume. Two of the stanzas, 
I do not say which, came into my 
head, just as they are printed, while 
I was crossing the corner of Hamp- 
stead Heath between the Spaniard’s 
Inn and the footpath of Temple For- 
tune. A third stanza came with a 
coaxing after tea. One more was 
needed, but it did not come: [ had to 
turn to and compose it myself, and 
that was a laborious’ business. I wrote + 
it thirteen times, and it more 
than a twelvemonth before I got it 
right. 


was 


From The Name and Nature of 
Poetry by permission of the Macmillan 
Co. 
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Light Verse 


The boy who can set the Svhole class to 
laughing will probably admit that he 
can not write a loyely poem comparing 
agirl to a summer’s day. But he probably 
fancies that by “putting his mind to ia 
he could compose some verse that would 
tempt a editor. He may be 
mistaken. 

The writer of light verse may 
call it occasional verse, familiar verse, or 
prightsome balladry) must have a poet’s 
talent coupled with the bearing of a man 
of the world. No matter how hard he 
works for perfection, his verse must seem 
cardess, playful, and conversational. *His 
wit may verge toward jolliness or cyni- 
cism, but must be nicely moderated by a 
smooth air of passing interest. Usually the 
thymes and rhythms of light verse are 
set into a perfectly conventional form, 
but in the work of a master like Ogden 
Nash, the rhymes themselves are amusing, 
and falling irregularly, almost as if the 
poet were thoughtless as to their where- 
abouts. The rhythms, too, may be divert- 
ing, sometimes sounding like the echo of 
a college boy’s yell, sometimes like an 
od man with nothing to do all day but 
talk. Some of the best of light verse 
writers are: Ogden Nash, Dorothy Park- 
er, Phyllis McGinley, Arthur Guiterman, 
and Margaret Fishback. 

DOROTHY EMERSON 


magazine 


(some 


Song 


(To be sung by the fathers of 
six-months-old female children.) 
My heart leaps wp when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
Contrariwise, my blood runs cold 
When little boys go by. 
For little boys as little boys 
No special hate I carry, 
But now and then they grow to men, 
And when they do they marry. 
No matter how they tarry, 
Eventually they marry. 
And, swine among the pearls, 
They marry little girls. 


Oh, somewhere, somewhere an infant plays 

With parents who feed and clothe him. 
eir lips are sticky with pride and praise, 

But I have begun to loathe him. 

Yes, I loathe with a loathing shameless 

This child who to me is nameless. 

This bachelor child in his carriage 

Gives never a thought to marriage, 

But a person can hardly say “knife” 

Before he demands a wife. 


I never see an infant (male), 
A-leeping in the sun, 

Without I turn a trifle pale 

And think: Is he the one? 

Oh, first he'll want to crop his curls, 
And then he'll want a pony, 

And then he'll think of pretty girls 
And holy matrimony. 

This Walker-Gordon crony 

Will sigh for matrimony. 

A cat without a mouse 

Ishe without a spouse. 
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Oh, sumewhere he bubbles bubbles of 
milk 

And quietly sucks his thumbs. 

His cheeks are roses painted on silk, 

And his teeth are tucked in his gums. 

But, alas, the teeth will begin to grow 

And the bubbles will cease to bubble; 

Given a score of years or so, 

The roses will turn to stubble. 

He'll sell a bond, or he'll write a book, 

And his eyes will get that acquisitive look, 

And raging and ravenous for the kill, 

He'll boldly ask for the hand of Jill. 

This infant whose middle 

Is diapered still 

Will want to marry 

My daughter Jill. 

Oh, sweet be his slumber and moist his 
middle ; 

My dreams, I fear, are infanticiddle. 

A fig for embryo Lohengrins! 

Pll open all of his safety pins, 

[I'll pepper his powder, and salt his bottle, 

And give him readings from Aristotle. 

Sand for his spinach V'll gladly bring, 

And tabasco sauce for his teething ring, 

And an elegant, elegant alligator 

To play with in the perambulator. 

Then perhaps he'll struggle through fire 
and water 

To marry somebody else’s daughter. 


OGDEN NASH 


Thought for a Sunshiny 
Morning 
It costs me never a stab nor squirm 


To tread by chance upon a worm. 
“Aha, my little dear,” I say, 


“Your clan will pay me back one day.” 


DOROTHY PARKER 


Episode of a Cherry Tree 


An ill-advised 

And foolish thing, 
For us to harp 
Upon this string; 
The world will think 


LITERARY LEADS 


There isn’t room here for all the books 
on the “White List” just announced by 
Cardinal Hayes’ literature committee, but 
here are a few of the highlights. The 
seven books of fiction on the list include 
The Hurricane, by Nordhoff and Hall; 
White Hawthorn, by Lucille Papin Bor- 
den; Darby and Joan, by Maurice Baring; 
The Luck of the Bodkins, by P. G. Wode- 
house; Steamboat Round the Bend, by 
Ben Lucien Burman; Mary Poppins 
Comes Back, by P. L. Travers; and 
Joanna Godden, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Other approved books are Man the Un- 
known, by Alexis Carrell; England 
Speaks, by Philip Gibbs; Robert Bridges’ 
Collected Essays; Discovery, by Richard 
Byrd, and Life of Washington Irving, by 
Stanley Williams. 

* 


For further comment on the movie sit- 
uation read Mark Van Doren’s column 
on the current revival of Intolerance 
(Schol., April 18) in the April 1 Nation. 
In his piece Mr. Van Doren discusses 
Griffith’s influence on movies since the 
filming of that super-super colossal of its 
time (and in some ways, of all time). 


“Tell what is wrong with this here sen- 
tence,” might someday be good English. 
In her article, “Votes for Good English” 
(April Scribner’s), Janet Rankin Aiken 
comments on recent surveys which at- 
tempt to determine what can be consid- 
ered permissible grammar, and points out 
that if the accepted definition of grammar 
is sound—that usage is the one necessary, 
final test of good English—then the com- 
monest mistakes made today will eventu- 
ally have to be taken into the language. 


Today’s Literature (American Book 
Company) is a thousand page omnibus of 
short stories, novelettes, poems, plays 
profiles and essays that have been eare- 
fully chosen with an eye to use in English 
classrooms. The three editors are mem- 
bers of the English Department in the 
Los Angeles Junior College. The short 
story “Perpetuating Pippa,’ which ap- 
peared in Scholastic earlier in the semester. 
was taken from this omnibus. 








We're puzzled by 
A patriot 
Who would not lie. 


MILDRED WESTON 


Marble-T op 


At counters where I eat my lunch 
In dim arcades of industry, 

I cock my elbows up and munch 
Whatever food occurs to me. 


By many mirrors multiplied 
My silly face is not exalted; 
And when I leave I have inside 
An egg-and-lettuce and a malted. 


And just to hear the pretty peal 
Of merry maids at their pimento 
Is more to me than any meal 
Or banquet that I ever went to. 


E. B. WHITE 


(The Ogden Nash poem is reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author; the Dorothy Parker verse, by 
permission of the Viking Press; the Mildred 
Weston verse, by permission of Harcourt, Brace 
Co., and the E. B. White poem by the kind per- 
mission of the author and The New Yorker.) 





Ta N THE dear, dead days 





fed} when a Boy named 
Romeo was dating a Girl 

named Juliet, life . was 

fairly simple, and the 

social graces were confined to a 
few innocent gestures such as_ the 


fluttering of hands by ladies in dis- 
thrusting 
lads. 
Even the matter of dress consisted of 
a long-flowing cape to cover a multi- 
and it was 
understood that a lady who was well- 


and an_ occasional 


of swords by 


tress 
swash-buckling 
tude of rags and tatters. 


head to toe 
But today 


covered from was 
well-dressed. 
the rules and 
tend even so harmless a practice as 
having dates is some- 
thing else again. 
For instance, 
Romeo First could 
have his scribe pen 
off a flowery request 
for a date with 
Juliet, and send it by 


amessenger to 


Juliet’s nurse, and 
Juliet, upon receis 
ing it, could flutter 


and dewur and final- 
ly make up her mind 
in the privacy of her 
boudoir whether or 
not to grant the re- 
quest, communicating 
her answer by the ac 


cepted messenger 
service Today the 
modern Romeo is the 
victim of the self 
service system. His 
dates are often made 
on the run, and Juliet 


must make up her 
mind while staring 


the issue in the face, 


or else on the spur ol 


Above: Leslie Howare 


the moment, avoiding a aan alee 
those “awful pauses”’ of the fortheoming 
over the telephone. Por ey ARight: 

When the original benefit of Hollywood 


Romeo went calling, 
he had no traffic jams 
to delay him, and he avoided the an- 
and confusion of 
Mrs. Capulet by 


“grape-vine method” of 


Starting in September 


noyance meeting 
Mr. 


known as the 
transportation, meeting Juliet on the 


and what is 


baleony. 

Today Juliet lives 20 
trafic jams away, or on the sixteenth 
floor of a modern apartment house, 
which makes the “lift” method pre- 
ferable to climbing, and Mr. & Mrs. 
Capulet an unavoidable obstacle to be 
met. 


probably 


Appearances, too, make the Boy 
and Girl in this day and age. No 
longer can frayed-edge cuffs hide be- 
hind a cloak of serge, nor can a run 
in silk hose be concealed by a cover- 
all. The original Juliet probably knew 


also 
‘my, oh me, 
regulations which at- 


as Boy Dates Girl for 
Scholastic series 


Boy Dates Girl 


nothing of make-up, and Romeo may 
never have had a toothbrush, but woe 
be unto the modern Juliet who goes 
her way with a shiny nose and blunt 
finger nails and more woe to the 
Romeo who doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a pleasant smile and an 
unpleasant sight. 

Of course the Verona couple did 
their - scheme 
of things with the result of their own 
undoing and their missing a lot of 
fun. Perhaps it’s better to be alive 
today ! : 

That is the reason for this series. 


BOY DATES GIRL. in which you 


meet complications in 
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will meet the modern Romeo and Jul 
who will know how to ask for date 
and get them, how to introduce frieng 
to friends and friends to enemies, jj 
the folks at home, what to wear , 
school, dancgs, picnics, what constituty 
a well-groomed Romeo, what makes 
the face of a 1936 Juliet, how m 
to spend on clothes and how to spe 
it, what price a hat-check, and am 
other things which fork to use whe 
The first of the series will appear 
the first issue of Scholastic in S 
tember under the sub-title “The Vinge 
Reel” (Can you guess?) and to g 
you an idea of others to follow, sd 
of the titles are “Off-Sides,”’ “Drew 
Your Best,” “Face the Music.” and 
“Home on the Sofa.” 






























BOY DATES GIRL in September! 
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N event of majer importance occurs 
in your town—perhaps a_ great 
catastrophe, a social or political 

event of national interest, an athletic 
contest, or a celebration that makes the 
front pages. You rush to be one of the 
first spectators, and almost invariably you 
find a newsreel Cameraman already on the 
scene, grinding away. For as if through a 
sixth sense, these alert adventurers with 
a camera eye and a nose for news use 
every modern means of communication 
and transportation to get the latest. Their 
jobs consist of recording history in the 
making. It is a hazardous occupation. 
If you don't believe it, see “Adventures 
of the Newsreel Cameraman” (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) or “Camera Thrills” (Uni- 
versal). 

Newsreel Cameramen 
headlines and evaluate them in a flash in 
terms of their possibilities for motion pic- 
tures. They must keep in touch with vir- 
tually thousands of persons who may “ti; 
them off” to “scoops”—for the news films 
are as feverishly competitive as the press. 
They must be quick to use their wits and 
tongues to get past police cordons and 
take the often desperate chance for a 
good shot. ‘They must know their geo- 
graphy, their politics, and their biography. 
for accompanying every reel of pictures 


must read the 


Right—Georges Mejat, who filmed the 
assassination of King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia and Foreign Minister M. Jean Louis 
Barthou of France at Marseilles in the fall 
of 1934 for Fox-Movietone. This photo 
was taken in Ethiopia. Below—Marvin 
Freeman of Universal with his camera 
ready to catch the take-off of.a plane. 
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All That Flickers Is 


Watch Out for 
Propaganda in 


the Newsreels 


they take, they must send by telegram to 
their editors in New York a description 
of the shots covered in terse but com- 
plete detail and be able to identify the 
persons and places involved. They must 
be ready to spend money to go where they 
want and to speed pictures to the home 
office from oftentimes inaccessible. places. 

Unlike other motion picture produc- 
tion, the newsreel cameraman has_ to 
work without a script. His editor may 
wire him suggestions as to what is wanted, 
but more often the photographer works 
on his own initiative once on the scene 
of the assignment. 

In most companies, an editorial board 
in New York sits as a committee to pass 
upon the various reels submitted. ‘Then 
the film is edited, i.e., eut and titled, and 
often a musical seore and oral narrative, 
dubbed in. Dozens of prints are struck 
off and rushed by every existing speedy 
conveyance to the four corners of the pic- 
ture world. In the home office, the best 
shots are culled and filed for future needs 
in a film library, or “morgue.” 

With 77,000,000 Americans attending 
motion picture theatres every week, it is 
mportant to consider the tremendous in- 


fluence of newsreels 
in formulating public 
opinion. Peace organ- 
izations have shown 
growing concern over 
the partiality of many 
news’ pictures for 
militaristic themes— 
battleships, marching 
soldiers, tanks, and 
airplanes. Although a 
movement was led by 
college students’ in 
recent months to boy- 


Not News 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


eott the Hearst-Metrotone news in the 
belief that this concern was a_partic- 
ularly flagrant offender, such organizations 
as the National Council for Prevention 
of War has been vigilant in watching 
other news film producers and in urging 
their members to write letters of protest 
when anything that can be construed as 


a glorification of war creeps into the pic- 


tures. ; 

Interviewed by Scholastic on the sub- 
ject of the war spirit on the screen, Lau- 
rence (What Price Glory?) Stallings, who 
has been columnist, playwright, novelist, 
scenarist, and reporter, and who is now 
editor of Fox-Movietone News, made this 
statement: 

“You can’t blame the existence of jin- 
goistic dictators on the news reels. The 
newspapers are filled with talk of war, 
and it is natural that some of this— 
though not twenty per cent proportion- 
ately of what gets into print—should be 
reflected on the screen. Blood and iron 
are again loose in the world.” 

Mr. Stallings denied that Fox-Movie- 
tone ever propagandizes for anything. He 
said that neither directly nor indirectly 
has any special interest groups ever at- 
tempted to influence his selection of news 
topics for the screen. He explained that 
the announcer’s remarks—which, in other 
producers’ newsreels are often accused of 
containing bias—are edited by him, not 
to weed out propaganda but to make the 
narrative continuity fit the scene it 
describes. 

“Our objective,” said Mr. Stallings, “is 
to show human courage and human folly. 
A couple of weeks ago we had some shots 
of Stalin kissing babies. Stalin stooping 
to the tricks of the bourgeoise—that’s 
news.” Mr. Stallings didn’t mention 
whether he thought Stalin’s kissing babies 
was an example of human courage or hu- 
man folly. 

“The political conventions?” sighed Mr. 
Stallings. “We'll have to spend thousands 
of dollars to cover them and we probably 
won’t use any of it. Well, maybe thirty 
seconds, if by accident, some candidate 
says something sensible.” 

Seldom does Mr. Stallings receive a let- 
ter complaining about undue stressing of 
militarism in  Fox-Movietone _ pictures. 
“Once in a _ while,” he said, “someone 
writes in to tell us how bad the sight of 
millions of men marching to mass murder 
makes them feel. Well, it makes us all 
feel bad, but we can’t move to another 
planet. We’ll have to stick around and 
put the fire out here.” 

‘In its Bulletin on Current Films, the 
National Council for Prevention of War 
has twice recently commended Paramount 
News and tossed one bouquet to Fox 
Movietone. Compliment number one for 
Paramount was for camera emphasis on 


. the hideous side of the Italo-Ethiopian 


conflict. Complimént number two was 
for scenes of armaments being smelted 
and turned into farm implements in 
Mexico with the Biblical explanation 
(Isaiah II:4): “They shall beat their 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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By Julia Heyl Colquitt 
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and the chest in which ‘The 
Bride of the Mistletoe” ig 
said to have been suffocated, 

In the study is preserved 
Scott’s desk and chair where 
he worked at the “Waverley 
Novels,” those “fastest writ- 
ten and best paid for of any 
novels in the world,” and a 
edited the Greek papyri dis- ow 
covered in*1752 during the om r, 
excavations at Herculaneum, 
This room is connected to 
his bed-room above by a 
narrow staircase leading to ‘The 
a balcony, so that he might And 
work late at night or carly oa 
in the morning without dis- 
turbing anyone. 

Scott did not live to enjoy 
his palatial home very long. 
It was shortly after its com- 
pletion that he was over- 
taken by the financial crisis 
that reduced: him to a min’s h 
pauper. Prodigious labor This 
enabled him to pay off the a varie 
obligations incurred by fail- The Ex 
ure of his publishing house, to his 
which through no fault of Aristotl 
his own, he spurned to re- slafern 

: a for pre 
pudiate as he might have life, by 
done by bankruptcy. His that bei 
labors cost him his life, but tire t 
he died solvent. walk b: 

With minds tuned to ro- 
mantic reverie we _ leave 
Abbotsford and start the 
short drive that will bring 
us to Melrose Abbey. On the 


& 
. 
os 


of romance out of his 
commonplace life and into 
the world of derring-do, the 
county of Berwickshire in 
Scotland will appear only a 
rather barren land, girdled 
by lumpish gray hills and 
watered by quiet streams 
that flow between treeless 
banks. But to those who 
have moved by the 
strange beauty of Marmion 
and the Border Minstrelsy, 
or thrilled to the sinister 
events related in The Bride 
of Lammermoor and The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
this is indeed a storied land. 
It is a country famed for 
feud and abounding in 
poetic legends. 
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“Nor hill, nor brook we 
paced along, 
But had it legend or its 


song.” 


The genius of Sir Walter 
Scott has preserved and em- 
bellished the legendary lore 
of this land that he loved. 
Here, on the banks of the 
Tweed, he lived and worked. 
At first in a modest cottage; 
then, as his wealth  in- 
creased, he built the veri- 
table castle that stands to- 
day a monument to histori- 
cal romance. 

Abbotsford, which today 
is within an motor 
drive from Edinburgh, was 
Seott’s lifetime, a 
mecca for tourists. Accord- 
ing to Lockhart, his son-in- 
law and biographer, ‘as 
many as 16 parties have ar- 
rived at Abbotsford in one 
day.” And they are still arriving—in 
droves. 


hnecroma 
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Scot 
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wile 
ABBOTSFORD, the palatial 
Gothic home which Sir Walter 
Scott built on the banks of the 
Tweed, only to lose it shortly 
after its completion when a 
financial crisis reduced him to 
a pauper. 
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way our road passes, neat 
Earlston, the picturesque 
ruins of Hume Castle, a fortified gar- 
rison that figured in the border war- 


even incorporating into the structure 
the doorway of the old Tolbooth in 


The house stands against a farm- 
checkered hill that rises behind it like 
a tartaned shawl. It is still occupied 
by Scott’s descendants who, however, 
apparently use only a small portion 
of it, the rest being thrown open as 
a museum. 

Scott was 





an expert antiquarian 


and_ he filled his home with the his- 


torical relics that were his hobby, 


Edinburgh. Here, among many other 
trophies, one may see the crucifix 
carried by Mary Stuart at her execu- 
tion, Rob Roy’s gun, personal be- 
longings of Flora MacDonald, the 
keys of the Tolbooth, Napoleonic 
relics from the battlefield of Water- 
loo, the amusing (to an emancipated 
womanhood) iron bit for scolding 
wives, Lely’s portrait of Nell-<Gwynn, 


fare of Elizabeth’s reign, and was the 
traditional residence of Thomas the 
Rhymer. The latter, a 13th century 
seer and poet, is said to have foretold 
the battle of Bannochburn and the 
accession of James VI to the English 
crown. Nearby is the haunted glen 
which Thomas populated with goblins 
and fairy queens. 
(Concluded on nert page) 
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‘The Lure of Scott’s Country 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


Under the high altar at Melrose the 
heart of Robert Bruce is believed to be 
buried. Before Bruce’s death he _ re- 
quested his co- patriot, the Black Douglas, 
tocarry his heart to Palestine in redemp- 
tin of his unfulfiled vow to make a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land. Douglas set out 
with the embalmed heart in a silver casket 
but was killed by the Moors in Spain, and 
his body and the heart of Bruce now lie 
together at Melrose. 

Another tomb that is apt to raise goose 
pimples as well as imagery is that of 
Michael Scot, the magician. It was here, 
as Scott tells in The Lay of the Last Min- 
girel that Sir William Deloraine came to 
wrest from the dead magician, the magic 
book whose secrets he believed would unite 
in love two, who like another Montague 
and Capulet, were separated by family 
feud. Crouching in a corner, Deloraine 
watched the moonlight stream through the 
beautiful east window where 


“The moonbeam kiss’d the holy pane, 
And threw on the pavement a bloody 
stain.” 

As he watched the bright beam creep 
across the gray stone floor and gradually 
reach out to touch the awesome tomb, he 
listened to an ancient monk tell the tale 
of Michael Scot’s burial, and “his hair 
did bristle upon his head”. Then at the 
witching hour, despite his quaking knees, 
he stole the “Mighty Book” from the dead 
man’s hand. 

This Michael Seot seems to have had 
a varied reputation in medieval times. 
The Emperor Frederick II brought him 
to his court to translate the works of 
Aristotle, but Dante places him in_ his 
“Inferno” among those who are punished 
for presuming to forecast the future in 
life, by having their faces reversed, so 
that being deprived of the power of seeing 
before them, they are constrained ever to 
walk backward. Virgil points out the 
necromancer with the words: 


‘That other, round of loins 

So slender of his shape, was Michael 
Scot, 

Practised in 
wile.” 


every slight of magic 


Sir Walter says of him that in south Scot- 
land any great deal of antiquity is at- 
tributed to “Auld Michael, William Wal- 
lace or the devil.” 


Our journey through the Scott country 
ends at Dryburgh Abbey, where Sir Wal- 
ter is buried. As we approach the Abbey, 
we may see from the road, Sandy Knowe 
crags in the distance, where as a delicate 
boy Scott was sent for the benefit of the 
purer air of the hills. It is of this place 
that he writes in Marmion: 


‘Then rise those crags, that moun- 
tain tower, 

Which charmed my fancy’s waken- 
ing hour.” 


Thus, within one vista, is the beginning 
and the end of that brilliant imagination 
ae brought such riches to English litera- 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


NORTH OF BOSTON. 
By Robert Frost. 


Of course, this belongs with our best 
peetry, but I almost hesitate.to keep it 
out of the fiction class—the best fiction. 
For I do not know a story, or for that 
matter, a novel, that gives you a more 
intimate, subtle and at the same _ time 
straightforward revelation of a man’s life 
than its famous “Death of the Hired 
Man.” His poetic style is indeed so 
straight-forward that a _ sentimentalist 
might think it prosaic. Of course, it is 
not; it is rugged, rich in meaning, like 
the characters he illuminates or the New 
England ideas he sets to music. 

Of these ideas I find most moving the 
poem called “Mending Wall,” with its 
setting one against another of the two 
great types of mind, one that instinctively 
“doesn’t love a wall,” and the other that 
sticks to the proposition that “good fences 
make good neighbors.” Louis Untermeyer 
calls it “one of the most intensely Ameri- 
can books ever printed.” Curiously enough, 
it was printed for the first time in Eng- 
land. One of the advantages of being 
able to remember twenty years back is 
that I can bring out from my memory the 
very thrill that swept over poetry-lovers 
in America when “North of Boston” came 
out here: it was part of the renaissance 
of American verse. This “book of people” 
is still part of our intellectual life. 


MR. DOOLEY IN PEACE AND 
WAR. By Finley Peter Dunne. 


Finley Peter Dunne has just gone to 
his rest; for years he did not Write for 
print at all. But there was a time when 
a good American citizen did not really 
believe what he saw in the newspapers 
till he had read the Sunday edition with 
Mr. Dooley’s syndicated piece in it, and 
found out what the Sage of Archey Road 
had to say on the subject. His “pieces” 
mike a sort of history of the time—it is 
surprising how much of what he wrote is 
still timely. This is partly because he 
chose matters that had an element of 
timelessness, even though they were timely 

-the Dreyfus case, for  instance—but 
more from the great fact that the salt of 
humor is one of the very best literary 
preservatives. If you can hitch a histori- 
eal fact firmly to a thoroughly good joke, 
it wil last indefinitely. One generation 
will pass it on to another. 

It is quite possible to make a_ brief 
hiography of Mr. Dooley from hints and 
short reminiscences that he lets fall in the 
course of his talks in the back room of 
his place of business on the Archey Road, 
Chicago. Indeed, I did so once, in a col- 
lection of stories, Golden Tales of the 
Prairie States. He lives, as Sherlock 
Holmes lives, by sheer personal vitality, 
quite outside the books Mr. Dunne wrote, 
most of which went out of: print some 
time ago. But whatever you can find that 
has him in it, in any library, be sure to 
read it. Your own country will appear 
before you as it was at the turn of this 
century, seen through the shrewd, sweet- 
tempered irony of this Irish commentator. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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Suggested Summer Reading 


Here is a list of recent books both 
fiction and non-fiction which might 
help you in choosing your summer 


reading: 
8* NON FICTION 


Abbe, Patience, Richard and John. Around the 
World in Eleven Years. (Stokes.) Biog. 
Adams, James Truslow. The Living Jefferson. 
(Scribners.) 
Benchley, Robert. 
(Harpers.) 
Brande, Dorothea. 
Schuster.) 
Carlson, Oliver and Bates, 
Hearst: Lord of San Simeon, 
Childs, Marquis W. Sweden: 
(Yale.) Economics. 
Cleghorn, Sarah N. Threescore. (Smith & Haas.) 


&arutobiog. 

Day, Clarence. Life With Father. (Knopf.) 

Duranty, Walter. / Write as I Please. (Simon 
and Schuster.) Biog. 

Fowler, Bertram D. Consumers Cooperation in 
America. (Vanguard.) Economics. 

Frenahen, Peter. Arctic Adventures. (Farrar 
and Rinehart.) Travel. 

Furnas, C. The Next Hundred Years. (Rey- 
nal oa Hitchcock.) Science. 

Goslin, Phyllis and Omar. Rich Man, Poor Man. 

arpers.) 

Gumen John. 
eign affairs. 

Jaffe, Bernard. Outposts of Science. 
Schuster.) 

Jones, Spencer. Worlds Without End. 
lan.) Astronomy for the layman. 
Kirstein, Lincoln. Dance. (Putnam.) 
van Kleeck, Mary. Creative America. 
Economics. 
deKruif, Paul. 


court.) 


My Ten Years in a Quandary. 
Wake Up and Live. (Simon & 


Ernest Sutherland. 
(Viking.) Biog. 
The Middle Way. 


Inside Europe. (Harpers.) For- 


(Simon and 


(Macmil- 


(Covici.) 
Why Keep Them Alive. (Har- 


Levinson, Edward. J] Break Strikes. (McBride.) 

Mack, Gerstle. Paul Cesanne. (Knopf.) Biog. 

Rothery, Agnes. Finland: The New Nation. 
Freedom of the Press. 


(Viking.) 
(Bobbs 
Sawdust Caesar. (Harpers. 


Seldes, George. 
Merrill.) 
Personal History. (Doubleday.) 


Shean, Vincent. 
Autobiog. 
Stern, G. B. 
Stewart, George. 

History 
Strong, Anna Louise. This Soviet World. (Holt.) 
Talectt, Dudley Vaill. Report of the Company. 

(Random House.) Travel. 

Williamson, J. E. Twenty Years Under the Sea. 

(Hale, Cushman & Flint.) 

Wilson, Charles Morrow. Roots of America. (Funk 

& Wagnalls.) 
Wolfe, Thomas. (Scrib- 

ners.) Essay. 
Warfel, Harry. 

Biog. 

Yutang Lin. My Country and My Peopie. 
nal & Hitchcock.) 

Vorse, Mary Heaton. 
rar & Rinehart.) 


Monogram. (Macmillan.) 


Ordeal by Hunger. (Holt. 


The Story of a Novel. 


Noah Webster. (Macmillan.) 


(Rey- 
A Foctnote to Folly. (¥Far- 
Autobiog. 


FICTION 


Atherton, Gertrude. Golden Peacock. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) 
Bacheller, Irving. Oxen of the Sun. 
Barnes, Margaret Ayer. Edna, His 
(Houghton Mifflin.) 
Chase, Mary Ellen. Silas Crockett. (Macmillan.) 
Cronin, A. J. Stars Look Down. (Little, Brown.) 
Davis, H. L. Honey in the Horn: (Harpers.) 
Feiner, Ruth. Fires in May. (Stokes.) 
Feuchtwanger, Lion. The Jew of Rome. (Viking.) 
Gibbs, Sir Phillip. Blood Relations. (Doubleday.) 
Glasgow, Ellen. Vein of Iron. (Harcourt.) 
Glaeser, Ernst. The Last Civilian. (McBride.) 
Gulbranssen, Trygve. Beyond Sing the Woods. 
(Putnam.) 
Holtby, Winifred. South Riding. (Macmillan.) 
Jameson, Storm. In the Second Year. (Macmillan.) 
Kambon, Gudmundur. The Virgin of Skalhold. 
(Little, Brown.) 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Selina. (Harpers.) 
Lewis. Sinclair. It Can't Happen Here. 


(Stokes. ) 
Wife. 


(Double- 


ay. 
Mitler, Max. Fog and Men on Bering Sea. 
( Dutton.) 
Morgan, Charles. Sparkenbroke. Macmillan.) 
Nordhoff, Charles, and Hall, James Norman. The 
Hurricane. (Little, Brown.) 
Prokosch, Frederic. These Asiatics. (Harpers.) 
Rawlings, Marjorie Kinnan Gobden Apples 
(Scribners.) 
Santay: am. George. The Last Puritan. (Scrib- 
ners 
easanaats, John. rg Dubious Battle. (Covici Friede) 
Tomlinson, Mars His Idiot. _(Harpers.) 
Walters, Eve. | ie Them, Then. (Doubleday.) 
Wharton, Edith. The World Over, (Appleton.) 
Zweig, Arnold. Education Before Verdun. (Vik 


ing.) 
SHORT STORIES 


The White Horses of Vienna. (Har- 


Boyle, Kay. 
court.) 
Fagin, Bryllion. America Through the 

Story. (Little, Brown.) 

Hale, Hg The Earliest Dreams. 

Wolfe, Thomas. From Death to Morning. 
ners. 


Short 


(Scribners.) 
i (Scrib- 
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Breaking 


SCHOLASTIC 


Trans-Atlantic Records 
By Capt |. G. Bzsset, RD. RNR. Ltd 


RMS. “ASCANIA” CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


RANS - AT - 

LANTIC §rec- 

ords, like pie- 

7 

crusts, are 

made to be broken, 

and while giving full 

marks to the great 

French liner Nor- 

mandie for her mar- 

vellous first voyage performance, we 

cherish the hope that England's 

Queen Mary will wrest the mythical 
blue ribbon from her. 

To those who are unfamiliar with 
trans-Atlantic crossings, a few words 
interest. 
passage 


of explanation may be of 
The course for the ocean 
between English Channel ports and 
New York lies between Bishop Rock 
Lighthouse and the Ambrose Channel 
Lightship, a distance of approxi- 
mately 3000 miles. I say approxi- 
mately because ships follow different 
official tracks at different seasons of 
the year. For instance, during sum- 
mer months when icebergs drift down 
on the Labrador Current and infest 
the ordinary tracks, ships are diverted 
to a more southerly track 

giving a distance of 3048 

miles. During winter when 


The Queen Mary 3 


The newest beauty of the seas being 
eased out into the Clyde from Brown’s 


shipyard for her first trial run. Note 

that only two lifeboats are swinging 

from their davits, the others not hav- 
ing yet been put aboard. 


there are no loose bergs about, a more 
northerly track is used with a dis- 
tance of 2902 miles. Sometimes, 
owing to extraordinary ice conditions, 
a ship may be diverted from one track 
to another during the voyage thus in- 
creasing or lessening her distance, so 
no hard and fast mileage can _ be 
stated. 

The iceberg region 
huge area in the vicinity of the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland, and_ ships 
proceeding east or west first make for 
a position south of the Banks known 
as the and then carry on 
to their destination. Eastbound and 
westbound tracks are laid roughly 60 
miles apart in order to minimise risk 
of ships meeting in thick weather. 

Ships bound west leave their Chan 
nel port and make for a position five 
miles south of Bishop Rock. This 
lighthouse stands on an isolated rock 
at the S. W. extreme of the Scilly 
Islands and shows a white, double 
flash light of 622,000 candle power 
at a height of 143 feet which is visible 
in clear weather from a liner’s bridge 


comprises a 


“corner,” 


at a distance of about 27 miles. Ther 
is also an explosive fog signal, and 
on another part of the islands a radio 
beacon for guiding ships in fog, 
Bishop Rock is 196 miles from South. 
ampton, 190 from Cherbourg and 249 
miles from Havre. 

Passing Bishops at full speed, the 
exact time is noted when it is abeam 
(abreast). This is termed the “de. 
parture.”” Thereafter, each day at 
noon, the ship’s position is plotted 
on the chart and the day’s run caleu- 
lated from the previous noon. This 
information is posted up for the use 
of passengers who usually organize a 
complicated sort of auction sweep 
stake on the result, and hundreds of 
pounds change hands daily. 

The ship’s position is obtained by 
observations of the heavenly bodies 
and in clear weather it can be de- 
pended on to within a mile. This is 
known as the “observed position.” If 
the sky is overcast so that no obser- 
vations can be taken, the position is 
estimated from the compass course, 
and speed. This is known as “dead 
reckoning.” 


Estimating Speed 


method of estimating 
speed is by means of 
the revolutions _ of 
the propeller which 


usual 
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Trans-Atlantic Routes, showing the 
course the Queen Mary will follow. 
Fastest non-stop route is by Zeppelin. 
The new Hindenburg completed the 
run from Germany to New York in 
61 hrs., 35 min.—a new record. 


are recorded on automatic counters in 
the engine room. Before making use 
of the revolutions, however, it is neces- 
sary to know the “pitch” of the 
propeller. This is supplied to the 
ship by the builders. “Pitch” is the 
distance in feet and inches that a pro- 
peller would travel into a solid block 
during one Every kind 
of screw has a certain pitch, the most 
familiar example being the cork-screw. 
The number of turns 
penetrate the cork, divided into the 
length of the cork, is the pitch. This, 
however, is beside the point. 

The chief engineer works out his 
day’s run by multiplying the total 
revolutions from noon to noon by the 


revolution. 


require d_ to 


pitch, and if his figures were believed. 
the engines would arrive in port well 
ahead of the ship! But as the 
pellers are turning in a yielding body 


pro- 


of water, they lose a good de al of 
their thrust, and the difference be- 
tween the chief engineer's run and 
the actual run obtained by the navi- 
gators is termed “‘slip” and expressed 
in nautical miles per cent. 

“Slip” 
weather. 


varies according to the 

In light winds and smooth 
may be as little as 3%, but 
when the ship is plunging into a heavy 
head gale it may Navi- 
gators learn by experience how much 
to allow. 

As the ship proceeds on her voy- 
age the clock is altered each day to 
allow for the difference in time. New 


seas it 


rise to 25% e 


RIVALS OF THE SEA 


The race for the doubtful honor of having the largest and fastest ship 
afloat continues full speed ahead. The British superliner, the Queen Mary, 
now challenges the supremacy of the French Line’s Normandie. The Nor- 
mandie failed to make a profit during her Atlantic crossings last year and 
has been bothered by the vibration of her huge engines. The British claim 
to have solved these problems, but many experts insist that the smaller 
luxury liners are a wiser investment even if they don’t set records for size 


and speed. 


The Queen Mary 

1018 feet in length, 118 feet wide 
and 135 feet high. Total tonnage 
of 80,773. Will she beat the Nor- 
mandie’s record crossing of 4 days, 
11 hours, 42 min.? She will have 
to average 30 knots. (About 35 
miles per hr.) 


The Normandie 

French Line officials claim the 
Queen Mary is 11 feet shorter, but 
the British say this is unfair and 
point to the Normandie’s Clipper- 
bow. The French said changes in 
the Normandie will increase her 
tonnage to 82,799. 


Now the United States Government is being urged to enter this marine 
marathon by building a superliner which would carry 10,000 passengers at 
excursion boat rates and dwarf both the Queen Mary and the Normandie. 
The ship would cost $50,000,000—to be paid by the Government. She 
would be 1,250 feet long with a tonnage of 100,000, and an airplane land- 


ing field on the top deck would be useful in war. 


The Government would 


lease the ship to a private company and the public would be asked to invest 


money in it. 
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York time is five hours behind Lon- 
don time, To make up for this on 
a ship of the speed of the Normandie, 
the clock would be put back 1144 
hours each midnight going west, thus 
making up the five hours in four 
nights, and giving a 2514-hour day. 
Going east the clock goes on, giving 
22%4-hour day. This tends to up- 
set the sleeping hours of some pas- 
sengers, especially children. The five 
hours is allowed of course in the cal- 
culation of the average speed. 

All miles referred to on board ship 
are nautical miles, as distinct from a 
land mile. A statute or land mile is 
a purely arbitrary measure and was 
defined as 5280 feet by an Act of Par- 
liament passed in the 35th year of the 
reign of Good Queen Bess. It bears 
no relation to any seale in nature. The 
nautieal mile is 6080 feet and is ar- 
rived at by an exact division of the 
meridional circumference of the earth. 
Owing to the globe being bulged and 
flattened, the nautical mile varies 
slightly in length, being 6046 feet at 
the equator and 6108 feet at the 
poles, so a mean of 6080 feet is 
adopted and this is correct in Lati- 
tudes 48 degrees north or south. 

The nautical mile must not be con- 
feanded with the knot. The nautical 
mile is a unit of length and the knot 
is a unit of speed, and incidentally, 
the only one in the world. To say 
that a ship is doing thirty knots, means 
that she is covering thirty. nautical 
miles per hour. To use the expression 
“thirty knots per hour” is incorrect 


and immediately brands the speaker 


as an amateur navigator. 
The Gulf Stream is another factor 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Queen Mary 
a Floating Art Gallery 


In addition to air-conditioning, all electric kitchens, a ‘dog 
hotel”, elaborate therapeutic baths, unique color-change lighting 
features, special movies for the kiddies, the most powerful engines 
ever put into a ship, 50 different kinds of rare woods used in 
panelling public rooms and staterooms, telephone communication 
with the entire civilized world, two interior swimming pools, 21 
elevators, and many other up-to-the-minute features, the new 
Cunard White Star liner Queen Mary will be a floating gallery 
of the fine arts. More than 30 eminent British artists, an un- 
precedented number for a ship, have been employed to decorate 
this new empress of the seas. Their canvases, sculptures, metal 
and glass work will be seen generously scattered through all three 
classes of accommodations: 


Right: Anna Zinkeisen at work on paintings for the 
‘ main ballroom. In private life she is the wife 


of Captain Guy R. N. Heseltine. ment 


= was es 
Below: = . ie i. Gover: 
Dame Laura Knight, one of England’s most distinguished : : 1 of the 
painters, has executed a series of canvases for one of * oy to the 
the private dining rooms. Her favorite theme is the *~ 
circus, particularly circus horses. 
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Above: Sussex Landscape by Bett 
Nicholls. Mr. Nicholls is pre 
of the Royal Society of British 

tists. 

Left: 

Bainbridge Copnall, a young British 

artist, has carved a series of 14 

panels in pinewood as an important 


part of the decorative scheme of the 
main restaurant. 
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1493 Columbus, on his second trip 
to America, sighted the foaming coral 
reefs of Puerto Rico and for 400 years 
island was under the iron rule of 
in. During the Spanish-American War 
898 American troops occupied Puerto 
. and the peace treaty ending the 
maflict turned this island, as well as the 












PI lippines, over to us. 

- 1917 the Puerto Ricans finally gained 
Pienship, and the Jones Act made the 
land an organized territory. A govern- 
ment similar to those in our own states 
was established with the exception that the 
Governor is appointed by the President 
ef the United States and is responsible 
tothe Department of the Interior. 

Ih recent vears the islanders have been 
demanding a change in government. The 
Puerto Rican legislature in 1934 passed a 
resolution favoring admission as a state. 
The small Nationalist party, led by Pedro 
Campos, a Harvard graduate, demands 
complete freedom and has carried on a 
campaign of terrorism against American 
officials. ‘The situation reached the boil- 
ing point when Colonel E. Francis Riggs, 
easy-going police chief of Puerto Rico, 
was murdered and Campos and eight fol- 
lowers were arrested and brought to trial. 

Then, Senator Millard Tydings, a friend 
bof Colone! Riggs and Chairman of the 






















Pedro Campos 


Fiery leader of Nationalists 


Committee on Territories, caused Sena- 
tors to sit bolt upright in their chairs by 
Sanfouncing a bill allowing the Puerte 
Ritans to vote on the question of inde- 
peudence. The vote would be held in No- 
vember, 1937, and if the answer is “yes,” 
the island legislature would call a con- 
stitutional convention in June, 1938. A 
constitution would be drawn up and if it 
wete approved by the President, and voted 
on favorably by the 
a the Puerto Rican Commonwealth govern- 
ment would be elected. Four years later 
full independence would be granted the 
island. ‘This bill is the one 
which established the Philippine Common- 
wealth government except that the Philip- 
pines given ten prepare 
themselves for self-government. Senator 
Tydings said his bill had the support of 
the Administration. Tydings also has his 
fame on the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 
which gives the Philippines their inde- 
pendence. 


islanders, officers of 


similar to 


are years to 
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Many surprised Senators believed the 
Tydings bill was an attempt to call the 
bluff of Puerto Ricans who were clamor- 
ing for independence. Campos was satisfied 










h 

4 amd declared 90 per cent of the island- 
t tts favored freedom now. Other mod- 
. trate and liberal leaders considered the 





to be a threat and not a promise. 
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Is It Liberty and Death 
for Puerto Rico? 








Said President Nadal of the Puerto Rican 
Senate, favors admission of Puerto 
Rico as a state, “Because one official was 
slain by the Nationalists, Tydings would 
give us our independence in four years. 
If the Nationalists kill three or four 
others he would give it to us in 24 hours. 

. . The bill is a betrayal of the Puerto 
Rican people.” 

Senator Luis Munoz Marin, leader of 
the liberals and main spokesman for in- 
dependence, declared the tariff proposal 
in the bill would wreck Puerto Rican 
business. He pointed out the way it 
would do this, as follows: During the four 
year trial period the United States would 


who 
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of living which means poverty for many. 
The island is dotted with wealthy sugar 
plantations, and they are owned by Amer- 
ican businessmen. Deprived of _ their 
land, the natives live huddled around the 
cities in slums that are called a disgrace 


to the American government. Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes recently recom- 
mended that these large sugar planta- 
tions be “cut up in smaller holdings so 


that more natives could have land. Amer- 
ican sugar interests have opposed this 
and very little has been done. To fight 
unemployment and increasing poverty on 
the island the United States been 
pouring $1,000,000 a into Puerto 


has 
month 





Rican 


tariff on 


begin imposing a Puerto 


products. At the end of this period the 
tariff would be 75 per cent of the regular 
rate. This would shut Puerto- Riean 


sugar (the island’s main crop) from our 


market and the island couldnt compete 
with Cuban sugar which now gets a low 
tariff rate and could undersell Puerto 


Rican sugar. ‘The island depends on this 
country as a customer and as a 
for about everything it requires. During 
the last decade it has sold us about 95 
per cent of its exports and last year we 
bought more from Puerto Rico than from 
any Latin American country except Bra- 
zil. If placed outside our tariff wall the 
island would face ruin. 


source 


During the 37 years of American con- 
trol the population of Puerto Rico has 
nearly doubled and this has brought a 
serious economic problem. ‘The _ island 
has a population of 449 to the square 
thile—eleven times the density of our 
population. At present, Puerto Rico can’t 
support this number except on a standard 





Rico and $26,000,000 has been spent on a 


construction program. 


The 49th State? 


With conditions as they are most Puerto 


‘Rican leaders feel that the Tydings bill 


is a choice between starvation outside our 
tariff wali and the stoppage of relief 
funds, or the continuation of the present 
rule. The liberals and Republicans fear 
that the natives might vote yes on this 
bill now because they have been stirred 
up by the Nationalists under Campos. 
While the liberals favor independence 
they want provisions made for the pro- 
tection of Puerto Rican trade. The Re- 
publicans favor statehood. If admitted 
tv the union Puerto Rico would have six 
members in the House and two Senators 
representing 1,500,000 people. Products 


would not be taxed under our tariff laws 
and the island would get a chance to 
govern itself without risking the collapse 
of its business life. 
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Congress Works With One Eye On Electiong: 


ILLIE JONES sat in the 
school room and _ looked 
wearily at his books. Spring 
was in the air and he wanted to go 
fishing. At Washington, Henry Jones 
sat in Congress and wished he were 
home. Politics was in the air and he 
wanted to go fishing—for votes. Since 
January Congress has ambled along 
talking politics but not doing much 
work. If it passes the important tax 
bill and the work relief bill, leaders 
are expected to forget other impor- 
tant bills and let the Congressmen 
hurry home by June 5. 
The hardest job is the 
program which aims to raise funds to 
place the budget back nearer a bal- 
ance—where it was before the Su- 
preme Court outlawed the AAA and 
Congress passed the bonus over the 
President’s veto. The new tax bill, as 
passed by the House, levies a heavy 
tax on the surplus or reserve funds 
of corporations, which previously had 
escaped taxation. (Schol. Mar. 21, 28.) 
Business leaders attacked the bill as 


new tax 

















Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


The Monster Book of the Month 


an attempt to run their affairs because 
the heavy tax aims to force corpora- 
tions to pay out their surplus funds as 
dividends to stockholders. They said 
it was dangerous because it destroyed 
depression-reserves which are needed 
when business is bad. Treasury ex- 
perts said the bill would put more 
money in circulation through increased 
dividend payments. 

The bulky 236 page bill was at- 
tacked as a taxation “nightmare” by 
the N. Y. World-Telegram which 
quoted an example of its confusing 
language and added, ‘Furthermore, 
we say to you that the tax bill con- 
tains a total of 62,000 words laid 
end to end in similar sequence.” Dur- 
ing the four days discussion on the 
bill about 50 of the 435 House mem- 
bers were present to consider this 


Social Studies Section 


important tax measure. Several times 
opposition members tried to delay 
action by raising the point of no 
quorum—meaning that there weren’t 
enough members present to carry on 
business. Representative Warren, who 
was presiding in place of Speaker 
Joseph Byrns, glanced over the hand- 
ful of members and counted at least 
70 more than were present. The point 
of no quorum is supposed to result in 
a roll call, which consumes a lot of 
time, but since the days of iron-willed 
Speaker Tom Reed, this time-killing, 
or filibustering method, usually has 
been crushed by declaring a quorum 
present regardless of how many mem- 
bers were in their When 
Speaker Jee Byrns is presiding over 


seats. 





SCHO 


the House, Republican’ memhy 
usually are able to kill time by 
manding a roll call. The easy-go 
Speaker won’t use Tom Reed’s tactig 
During one session Republicans h¢ 
up work for 40 minutes while sere 
roll ealls were being ordered 
Speaker Byrns. 

Chairman Harrison of the Se 
Finance Committee then took cham 
of the bill. His committee is expect 
to simplify and streamline the b 
document before the Senate mem 
bers vote on it. Secretary of th 
Treasury Morgenthau warned th 
Committee that the Government def. 
icit was nearing $6,000,000,000 a 
it shouldn’t cut the revenue yield of 

(Concluded on next page) 








Removing Bricks 


FEW more bricks have been knocked 


out of the high tariff walls which 
have prevented a greater flow of 
trade between the United States and 
France. A_ reciprocal trade agreement 


has been signed by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and Andre de Laboulaye, the 
French Ambassador to the United States. 
This is the thirteenth trade agreement te 
be signed since the ‘Trade Agreements Act 
of June 12, 1934. (Schol., Jan. 4.) It is 
the first trade with France 
since the commercial treaty of 1857. 

Q. What does the term reciprocal treaty 
mean? 

A. It means that we lower our tax (or 
tariff) on French products (or whatever 
country it is) and the French treat our 
products the same way. ‘The treaty also 
contains the “most favored nation clause.” 

Q. What does that phrase mean? 

A. It means that the similar products 
of other nations will get the same treat- 
ment that the French products receive if 
these nations treat our products fairly. 
Thus, a treaty with France really affects 
all other nations, because they must lower 
their tariffs in order to get the same treat- 
ment she gets from us. 

Q. Why does Secretary Hull stress the 
importance of these trade agreements? 

A. He feels that world-wide business 
recovery depends on a lowering of tariff 
walls and a freer exchange of products 
between all nations. 

Q. Supporters of a high tariff and the 
“Buy American” campaign declare that 
cheaper foreign products will force our 
prices down, lower wages and cause un- 
employment if we allow them to enter 
the United States freely. 

A. The Federal Reserve Board study 
shows that in every single year in which 
imports increased, our own employment 
increased; and that every year in which 
imports have decreased, employment de- 
creased. Farm wages and farm employ- 
ment also went up and down with our 
imports. 

Q. How do you explain that? 


agreement 


from Tariff Walls 


A. Says the N. Y. T'imes, “the mistake 
in the argument against imports is it holds 
that international trade is fixed, with only 
a given it, like » 
many pieces in a pie. If Canada getss 
larger share, the argument runs, there wil 
be Jess left for us. Actually the pie & 
pands with the cutting; the more the knife 
is used, the more pieces there are for tho. 
at the table.” A study of our trade r 
lations with Canada bears this argument 
out because during our high tariff our sales 
io her declined just as fast as we at 
our purchases. Under the new Canadian 
tariff agreement imports and exports hare 


number of shares in 


ncreased. 

Q. But why should we worry about for 
eign markets? Foreign nations arewt@ 
wealthy as we are. 

A. Fifty ‘per cent of our cotton and 
from 10 te 50 per cent of our other farm 
and industrial products must be sold to 
foreign countries. If they aren't we have 
to cut down on production at a time whe 
12,000,000 people are out of work. Ber 
jamin M. Anderson Jr., of the Chase Ne 
tional Bank of New York, declares, “we 
ean get rid of our excess cotton and wheat 
and other farm products only by lowering 
tariffs, and letting in foreign goods to pay 
for them.” In other words, if we by 
foreign products other nations will have 
the money to buy our farm products, and 
won’t use high tariffs against us. 

Q. But we got along all right befor 
1929 by not admitting a lot of foreign 
products—why can’t we do it now? 

A. During those years we lent Eu 
pean nations large amounts of mony 
which they used to buy our products. We 
were taking money from one pocket and 
putting it in the other. Ever since the 
war these countries had owed us mone 
but we wouldn’t let them pay us back by 
sending us products so they had to bor 
row more money to buy what they nee 
When the crash came they couldn’t bor 
row any more so our foreign trade natt 
rally folded up and our plants bega® 
closing up. 
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“he bill. 
)grawn up a compromise plan which 
“yould lower the tax rate on reserve 






upsetting business. 
‘said to favor this moderate plan if 


The members, however, have 


funds and thereby not run the risk of 
The President is 


business will make stronger efforts to 
employ more men, and thus increase 
the purchasing power of wage earners. 

The work relief bill has been in- 
troduced in the House and is 
pected to pass without much er 
the 


ex- 


Attempts were made to limit 

WPA funds and give more money to 
the heavy building projects of the 
PWA, but supporters of the WPA 
made work” projects won the battle. 
(Schol., May 2.) The bill allows 
$1,425,000,000 for relief —%75,000,- 


000 below the President’s estimate. 
Although Republicans don’t like the 


idea of voting the funds without 
strings attached, which would regu- 


late how they were spent, they are ex- 
pected to vote aye anyway and then 
attack the relief setup during the 
elections. (Schol., May 16.) 


What Congress Has Accomplished 

Passed the Bonus. 

Passed the Amended Soil Cen- 
servation Act to replace the AAA. 

Repealed the Kerr Tobacco Act, 
the Bankhead Cotton Act and the 
Potato Control Act. 

Voted half billion dollars 
for the —added to the half 
billion bill, which is being 
voted by the House and Senate, 
this raises our military appropria- 
tion to the highest peace time mark 


in history. 


over 
Army 
navy 


Extended and amended the Neu 
trality law, which was passed last 
year, but did not make it any 


stronger. 


ton and 
ner farm 

sold to House and Senate Activities 

we have The House and Senate both 
me when passed the Rural Electrification bill 
k. Baw to provide electricity for farm 
ase Ne areas. It now is in a House-Senate 
— 2 conference for minor revisions. 
oval The Senate passed the Robinson- 
; to pay Patman-Van Nuys Chain Store bill 
we bay which prevents buyers of large 
ill have quantities of goods from getting too 
cts, and great a price advantage over buyers 

of small amounts. This bill will be 

befor amended in the House and has a 
foreign chance for passage. 

v? ; 

oa Chances for Housing Bill 

s. We The Wagner-Elle nbogen Low-Cost 
et and ts housing bill is now in the Senate. It 
nce the #* provides government aid to the’ loce 
money and state agencies for the clearing of 
ack by slums but hasn’t the open support of 
to - the President and won't pass unless 
* bal it does. Despite much activity by the 
, oie Administration very little has been 
began __ done to. solve our serious housing 








problem. 





Social Studies 





‘an “obstructionist” 


Section 


Who’s Who in the News 
“BULL MOOSE” 


The recent French elections have ended 
in the greatest left wing victory since 
1881 and out of this political scramble has 
emerged the com- 
manding figure of 
Leon Blum (la-o 
bloom), leader of the 
Socialist Party 
which now has the 
largest number of 
seats in the new 
Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Blum is not ex- 
pected to become 
Premier, because his 
health has been poor 
since he was injured 
by a Royalist mob 
several months ago, 
but he will have a powerful influence in 
the new Government to be formed when 
Premier Albert Sarraut resigns in June. 

Some of Blum’s political beliefs have 
been compared to those of Teddy Roose- 
velt, and the shaggy-looking Frenchman 
is known as the “Bull Moose” of Paris. 
Although he has a haphazard air about 
him, Blum is a wealthy man, whose huge 





~ 
BLUM 


Paris residence is crowded with first edi- 
tions and he is a brilliant and refined 
leader. 

Before the World War Blum had 
gained power in the Socialist Party and 


from 1924 on his influence has been in- 
creased by his skillful shifting of Socialist 
support to radical measures and his firm 
opposition to the conservatives. When the 
Croix de Feu and other Fascist organiza- 
tions menaced democratic government, 
Blum helped form the Popular Front and 
the recent elections resulted in a crushing 


defeat for the Fascists. 


NUMBER ONE LIBERAL 


After 
ten years in the 
his determined 


32 years in Congress, including 
House, during which time 
liberalism has been the 
object of much at- 
tention, the 74-year- 
old veteran Nebraska 
Senator, George W. 
Norris, once more is 
in the center of a 
heated controversy. 
Norris is seeking to 
retreat from public 
life and his friends 
are opposing this 
wish just as strong- 
ly as his political 
enemies opposed him 


NORRIS when he ran for 
office. 
President Roosevelt declared Norris 


should be kept in the Senate “as long as 
he lives.” Norris’ Nebraska friends agreed 
to let him stay out of the recent primary 
but are determined to draft him as an 


independent candidate in November. Nor- 
ris won't say yes or no to the many 
anxious inquiries. He indicates a desire 


te campaign for President Roosevelt but 
wants to retire and take a _ well-earned 
rest. He deserted the Republicans in 1932 
to support Roosevelt. Despite his support 
of the New Deal, Norris has been out- 
spoken in his opposition to the job-dis- 
tributing activities of Postmaster General 
Jim Farley and the Democratic Party 
raids on the Civil Service System. 

Since March 4, 1913, the Nebraskan has 
played a lone hand in the Senate. At first 
he was called a renegade Republican and 
who had no accom- 
plishments to his credit. Now the TVA, 
which is remaking the lives of 2,000,000 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


“Static on the Red Network” by Chard 
Powers Smith in the May Scribners has 
nothing to do with radio. It discusses the 
error being made by reactionary forces 
like the Liberty League, the D. A. R., and 
the Hearst newspapers in accusing every- 
body of being a Red or Communist who 
happens to disagree with the Liberty 
League’s idea of government. The author 
of this article is neither Red nor Re- 
actionary; he is a conservative Liberal, 
and he takes the trouble to define what 
he means by this. He is as strongly op- 
posed to Communism as_ the _ loudest 


Liberty Leaguer, but he believes that it 
only helps the Communist cause to brand 


as Communists everybody who is Liberal. 
Mrs. Dilling’s book The Red Network is 
the extreme form of this error. In it, even 


Mrs. Roosevelt is down as a Red! 
* 
Could everyone in the United States 
have a decent income? Do we have the 


capacity to produce all necessary goods? 


The Report of the National Survey of 
Potential Product Capacity (The New 
York City Housing Authority and Works 
Division of the Emergency Relief Bu- 
reau), compiled under the direction of 
Harold Loeb, says yes. 


The book points out that modern tech- 
nology has abolished the necessity of 
withholding from consumption most items 


on the human budget. By means of an 
ingenious “flow sheet” the authors show 
that we could have a yearly budget of 


$135,516,000,000 as compared with an ac- 
tual expenditure of $96,552,894,000 in the 
peak year of 1929. 








one monument to his career; 
one-chamber legislature—a 
unique experiment in American State gov- 
ernment—is -another; -and the constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing the “lame 
duck” session of Congress is a third. To- 
gether they have won him the title of 
“the constructionist statesman.” While 
he carried on these fights Norris has seen 
other senators, who denounced him as a 
“radical” or a “socialist,” scattered to the 
political four winds and forgotten. Unlike 
many political leaders who have led the 
crowd, Norris is no rabble-rouser or dema- 
If he says something can be done, 
take his word 
least begin 
Many ecriti- 


people, is 


Nebraska’s 


gogue. 
many people are willing to 
for it and most others at 
thinking seriously about it. 
cal books have been written about the 
queer animal called “politician.” Norris 
is in politics all right, but he doesn’t fit 
into any such cut and dried formula. In 
1917 he was among the few who voted 
against war when the hysteria was sweep- 
ing the nation. Nebraskans threatened to 


ride him on a rail if he came back to 
Lincoln. Back to Lincoln went Norris 


and in an hour’s speech had the crowd 
cheering him on. 

Born near Clyde, Ohio, in 1861, Norris 
went to the district school, taught to earn 
expenses at Baldwin University (Berea, 
Ohio) and N. Indiana Normal School at 
Valparaiso, Indiana, was admitted to the 
bar in 1883, and moved to Furnas County, 
Nebraska in 1885. He later was district 
judge and then was elected to Congress. 
In 1910 he led a bitter fight which broke 
the absolute power of the Speaker of the 
House (at that time Joe Cannon). That 
was the beginning of his long fight for 
liberal reforms and Norris never has 
faltered. 
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Ethiopia Falls—Is the League Next? 


THIOPIA is Italian!” These 
words shouted by Dictator 
Benito Mussolini to thousands 
of cheering Italians, who 
crowded around the Palazzo Venezia, 
signalled to the world that the last 
independent kingdom on the African 
continent was no more. Italian flags 
flew over the Imperial palace in 
Addis Ababa while Marshal Badog- 
lio continued restoring order in the 
wrecked city. Only one of the thou- 
sands of Ethiopian soldiers who 
fought desperately against Italy’s 
modernized legions was on hand to 
welcome the invading army. He was 
an officer in Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
Guard, who approached an Italian 
column and asked how to make the 
Fascist salute. 
At Rome, Mussolini slammed his 
fist on a heavy oak table in the 
Palazzo Venezia, declared Italy was 


satisfied to hold Ethiopia and had no. 


designs against British holdings in 
Egypt. Mussolini also said _ the 
League should be continued but a “‘re- 
organization was necessary.” He then 
called a meeting of the Fascist Grand 
Council and, with thousands of Ital- 
ians mobilized for the event, an 
nounced the annexation of Ethiopia. 
Sunday May 10 was declared to be 
the “first day of the empire,” and 
was celebrated as a national as well 
as a religious holiday. Throughout 
Italy people talked eagerly about the 
new empire across the seas—the Fas- 
cist heaven which flowed with milk 
and honey. According to W. B. 
Courtney, writing in Colliers mag- 
azine, the angels that fly about that 
heaven aren’t mentioned, and there 
are thousands of them—mosquitoes, 
flies, locusts, roaches—the disease- 
bearing squadrons that ravage the 
land. 

In Paris, Wolde Mariam, Ethiopian 
Minister to France, insisted that the 
Government in Ethiopia is still func- 
tioning from a “new secret capital” 
and resistance to Italy would con- 
tinue. Haile Selassie, the exiled Em- 
peror of Ethiopia, visited the Jaffa 
Gate in Jerusalem, went to the Holy 
Sepulcher, and later participated in 
communion at the Ethiopian convent 
outside the walls of the old city. 
Many members of the Ethiopian com- 
munity wept as their King of Kings 
advised them to “have courage and 
hope.” It later was announced that 
the Emperor would go to London, 
while the Ethiopian Minister to 
France appears before the League of 
Nations at Geneva with an appeal for 
“justice against Italy.” 

In London, youthful Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Minister, who 
directed the League of Nations’ sanc- 


tions (trade blockade) against Italy, 
did not enjoy his afternoon tea. It 
was flavored with the bitter thought 
that the League had failed miserably 
to protect Ethiopia and_ therefore 
faced a complete collapse. Neverthe- 
less he announced plans to reform the 
League in view of its latest failure. 

When Mussolini first announced 
the end of the African war and ex- 
pressed a willingness to help “reor- 
ganize” the League, reports appeared 
that Britain and France might con- 
sent to drop the sanctions against 
Italy. But the Italian move to annex 
Ethiopia brought a change in the 
Franco-British temper. The French 
and British Governments informed 
Mussolini that their rights in Ethio- 
pia must be respected and that a 








Batchelor, in New York Daily News 


A Famous Cat Begins to Worry Over 
Its Remaining Lives 


conference should be held to settle the 
Ethiopian problem. Mussolini showed 
no desire to talk it over in a confer- 
ence. Therefore, despite speeches by 
British Conservatives demanding the 
lifting of sanctions as “dangerous and 
futile,” the British and French gov- 
ernments are expected to keep them 
in force against Italy. Leon Blum 
(see page 19), leader of the victorious 
Socialist Party in the recent elections, 
announced that the new French gov- 
ernment, which comes into power in 
June, would take a firm stand favor- 
ing the League of Nations if Britain 
would stand firm, too. Since Italy 
needs much money to develop Ethio- 
pia, and also is sadly in need of funds 
for home affairs, the continuation of 
the League sanctions (which include 
a credit blockade) might bring Mus- 


solini to terms. 


in spite of talk about reforming’ 


the League and standing firm against 
Italy, the League of Nations may not 
last through the summer. The smal] 
northern block of nations—Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and Denmark—feay 
German expansion aims, and are 
angered by the League’s failure to 
protect Ethiopia from Italy. They 
may withdraw from the League and 
form a combination among them- 
selves. In the Balkans, in  south- 
eastern Europe, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
Greece, and Roumania, are talking 
seriously of breaking away from the 
League. They fear Italian aims and 
feel that a Balkan combination would 
give them better protection. People 
who desire peace, hate to see such 
moves developing because such com- 
binations of states finally led Europe 
down the path to war in 1914. Then 
too, these combinations would mean 
bigger armies and heavier taxes on 
the already debt burdened people of 
Europe. During the summer it will 
be interesting to sce what these small 
nations do. 

After the League’s recent failure 
some statesmen wanted to strike out 
article XVI, which provides for 
sanctions against a nation which goes 
to war. They say sanctions didn’t 
stop Italy and only caused more 
trouble. But if the League machinery 
is weakened, say other statesmen, it 
will become nothing but a polite de- 
bating society and might as well be 
buried right now. They want the 
League strengthened so it can take 
more direct action to prevent a nation 
from going to war. They review the 
history of the Italo-Ethiopian war 
and the League’s conduct to support 
their demand for reforms. 

The Italian conquest began in Oc- 
tober and the League clamped sanc- 
tions down on Italy. But these sane 
tions didn’t block the war materials 
which she needed to carry on the 
conflict. * Oil, coal, iron and_ steel 
weren’t withheld from her. Nor was 
the Suez Canal, her quickest route to 
Africa, blocked by League action. 
The League believed, her military 
advisers told her so, that Italy 
couldn’t conquer Ethiopia in one year 
and by that time these sanctions 
would cripple her so that she would 
have to come to terms. But although 
fifty nations took action against Italy; 
Mussolini called their bluff and got 
away with it. He warned them 
that oil, coal, and iron sanctions 
would mean war. The League backed 
down. 


Whether the League is now facing _ 


collapse is a question of grave concern 
to war-menaced Europe. 
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CHILD LABOR 


fF you were an employer trying to 
make as much money as you could 
within the law, would you hire chil- 
dren to work in your factory when there 
yere plenty of available unemployed 
sdults in need of work? 

Children come cheaper than adults, and 
thats why many an employer who is 
kind and thoughtful to his own family, 
and who is in most respects a decent sort 
















of person, does not hesitate to employ 
children. 

Since the NRA was declared unconsti- 
tutional last May, child labor has _in- 





creased 40 per cent, according to an esti- 
mate made in February of this year by 
the National Child Labor Committee. Yet 
there are 10,000,000 unemployed adults in 
the United States. * 

The problem has become so serious that 
supporters of the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
has now been ratified by 24 states, are 
urging immediate action in order to ob- 
tain the ratifications by 12 more states 
to make the amendment effective before 
the present wide interest in the cause dies 
down. 

The proposed Child Labor Amendment 
reads: 

Section I. The Congress shall Pave 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age. 

Section Ul. The 
several states is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of 
stgt@ laws shall be suspended to the 
fen necessary to give effect to 


enacted by the Congress. 
























power of the 










egislation 





State Laws Vary 

Why do advocates of this amendment 
believe that its passage is necessary? They 
point out that there is a great lack of 
uniformity between states in the matter 
of child labor. When child labor laws 
are strictly enforced in one state indus- 
tries depending upon cheap child-labor 
move to another state and continue the 
exploitation there where there is no law, 
or a very weak one. Rather than lose 
industries, states fail to pass strict laws 
and often do not enforce those that are 
on the statute books. 

What are the provisions of some state 



















laws? Seven states set 16 as the mini- 
mum age at which work permits during 
school hours may be issued. Six other 





states set the minimum at 15; and in most 
of the remaining states, children of 14 
tan be taken out of school to work in 
factories. 

Child labor laws are further weakened 
by the practice of giving exemptions, 
These are most often allowed in the case 
of poverty, where protection against ex- 
Ploitation is most needed. In eight states 
it is legally possible for children under 
4 tp work in factories; in 11 states it is 
possible for children under 16 to be em- 
Ployed“in dangerous occupations. 

Another argument favoring the Child 
Labor Amendment is in regard to the 
tect of child labor on wages. The 


















that it is difficult to maintain decent wage 
Sales if grown men supporting families 
Must compete with children. 

| The Christian Science Monitor cites an 







American Federation of Labor points out ° 
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AMENDMENT 


instance in Massachusetts where one girl 
was offered $5 a week on a sewing job, 
working seven hours a day, provided she 
worked free for one week as an appren- 
tice. Examples like this one are common. 


Sincere Objections 
sincerely object 
passage of the proposed child labor 
amendment. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, opposes 
the amendment on the ground that it is 
an invasion of the sanctity of the home. 
He says that this move is an entering 
wedge to give the national government 
control over youth. 

The misunderstanding has grown up 
that if the amendment is passed Congress 
will pass a law prohibiting any person 
under the age of 18 from any sort of 
work. Friends of the amendment say 
that Congress would not do anything so 
ridiculous when the welfare of children is 
concerned. Newspaper publishers are 
also opposed to the amendment. They 
say it would prevent boys from selling 
papers, and men would have to be hired 
for this work. 

States Rights are involved in 
pute? Those who dislike the 
tendency of centralization of government 
in Washington claim that each individual 
state should handle the child-labor prob- 
lem in its. own way. f 

Farmers have often objected to the 
amendment because they feared that boys 
and girls on the farm would no longer 


Many people to; the 


dis- 


the 
growing 


be allowed to do chores or other work. | 
But such a strong farm organization as | 


the American Farm Bureau says, “We 
approve the pending Child Labor Amend- 
ment and request the State Farm Bureau 
Federations to give it serious and sym- 
pathetic consideration.” 


A few of the groups supporting the 
amendment are the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, American Legion, Na- 


tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Education Association, and the 
Catholic Committee for Ratification of 
the Child Labor Amendment. 

Many groups in the Catholic Church 
are opposed to the amendment. They see 
in it & wedge for giving Congress control 
over the education of children. But the 
Catholic Committee for Ratification does 
not share this opinion. This group holds 
that Congress would not use the amend- 
ment in this way. 


Deaths of the Week 


Oswald Spengler, 58, pessimistic philoso- 
pher, noted for his book The Decline of 
the West, in which he said that Western 
civilization would fall in about 200 or 
300 years, either from a proletarian revolu- 
tion or attack by the colored races. Speng- 


ler, who in 1914, predfcted .the rise of 
fascism, often expressed contempt for 
democracy. Though his later book, The 


Hour of Decision, had a big sale in Ger- 
many, his failure to attack the Jews 


caused Nazi officials much annoyance. 

Park Trammell, 60, United States Sena- 
ator from Florida since 1917. 

Dr. Howard Lee McBain, 55, dean of 
the Graduate Faculties of Columbia Uni- 
versity, one of the foremost authorities 
on constitutional law. 
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VIKING 


Whether you take a long vacation or a 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
SPARE 42 pays? 


Cruise June 30th thom New York 
Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 

Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 

Sweden, Denmark .. min. $495. 

= = 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY 


34 DAYS, THEN: 


VIKING LANDS —RUSSIA 
Cruise July 25th from New York 
Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia .... min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so much 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


QW AMERICAN Lye 


636 Fifth Ave.—4 W. 51st 
New York 

















HOW TO PLAY 
LAWN TENNIS 


A new book for all tennis players, 
young and old. Just published. 


PRICE 50 cents 


96 pages, 75 action photographs 


Complete instructions in every 
department of the game 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Rhythm in the Service 


Serving efficiently and effectively means putting the ball where you want it with the 
kind of spin you believe suitable for the occasion. On this page are “progressive- 
action” pictures of three of America’s outstanding players serving during champion- 
ship matches at Forest Hills, Long Island, tennis capital of the United States. 


SIDNEY B. WOOD takes a stance a 
little wider than most players. The 
matter of the stance is one of indi- 
vidual preference, although certain 





ELLSWORTH VINES, generally re- 
garded as the world’s best tennis 


player today—amateur or profes- 
sional He stands with feet rela- 


JOHN VAN RYN uses a stance 
somewhere between Wood’s wide 
one and Vines’ narrow base. Van 
Ryn’s service does not have the 


principles must be observed: the server 
should (if he is a right-hander) place 
his left foot along the outside of the 
baseline and keep his right back so as to 








tively close together, but he observes 
the principles of the sideways stance. 
Note that he uses a slight knee bend in 
order to have the maximum benefit of 


superb timing and coordination (together 
they spell rhythm) that we find in the ser- 
vices of Wood, Vines and a great many 
other ranking players. These particular 








bring his body sideways and in a line 
at right angles to the baseline. Occa 
sionally one sees a good player who 
violates this rule. 








body-motion behind the racquet when 
it strikes the ball. This is his fast 
service. His softer service does not 
utilize the whole body to this extent 


ed 


pictures are not a fair sample of 
his best service, but it is well know# 
that his service at best is not of 
a par with the rest of his game 
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Play like a 
CHAMPION! 


Make sure that your racket partic 

) ularly gives your play the breaks in 
speed . power accuracy 

Spalding—makers of the world’s 

most famous athletic equipment—offers 

you a complete line of tennis rackets 

. led by the famous 


and the improved 


5 to choose from 
§ Tilden Top-Flite 
Mercer Beasley. 
Make certain that your best shots 
are aided by good tennis balls. This year 
the Spalding Latexeam Ball is more 
controllable than ever before, due to 
its new felt cover that wears rough 
instead of smooth. 
Go to your nearest Spalding store 
dealer and look over the entire 
ng tennis line 








| "Balanced tennis strings,'' Vic says, ‘‘put 
: sh 
In your 
smas 
Both resilient and strong 
Victor Strings will last long 


And stay live—at a saving in cash.** 


strokes—service, drive, chop or 








Heipful hints 
on tennis writ- 
ten by ‘*Bill”’ 
Croker, famous 
pro. Ask your 
deaier or write 
us. 


VICTOR SURGICAL 
GUT MFG. COMPANY 


4501 Packers Avenue 
Chicago, tli. 


MAKE THE VICTOR 











| cussion of some Jife problem, 
| with perhaps a discussion applied to a 
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First Hi-Y Congress 
at Berea, June 20 


ORE than 1,000 high school boys 
representing 5,000 Hi-Y Clubs in | 
as many high schools throughout 


| the country will assemble at Berea, Ky., 


June 20-24 in the First National Hi-Y 


| Congress ever held. 


The congress has been cailed for the 
purpose of discussing some of the major 


problems which youth faces today. Among 


| the topics to be discussed are (1) war | 
and peace, (2) boy and girl relationships | 


before and after marriage, (3) racial 
problems in the United States, (4) drink- 
ing, (5) crime and criminals, (6) motion 
picture appreciation, (7) responsibility 
of youth toward preservation of democ- 
racy, (8) economic problems: can our 
business system adequately safeguard 
American youth? (9) living creatively, 
(10) safety driving. 

The Hi-Y movement start in 
1889 at Chapman. Kansas, under the lead- 
ership of D. F. Shirk. The name Hi-Y is 
derived from high school and Y. M. C. A. 
ame ©, SB. €.. A; 
organizing group. It 
of Hi-Y 


who are 


got its 


is the sponsoring and 
the function 
as “bringing together those boys 
interested in Christian standards 
for personal living and for school life 
and to mobilize their efforts in behalt of 
whatever is needed to put the spirit of 
Christian fellowship into every school 
group and into every school situation.” 
In towns or cities where the Y. M. C. A. 
has a building or an office, the organizing 
work and promotion of a Hi-Y club is 
undertaken by the local Y. M. C. A. boys’ 
work secretary, working through the high 
school principal and faculty. Where the 
¥. Me, ©. A. office, the initiative 
for organizing a rests with faculty 
members interested in the Hi-Y program. 


states 


has no 
club 


Hi-Y clubs have weekly meetings during 
the school year, sometimes combining the 


| meeting with a “bean supper,” so called 


not merely because of the dominance of 


this legume on the menu, but because the 


meal is supplied at cost—usually 15 to 


| 25 cents. The meeting, following the bean 
| supper, is informal, and usually consists 


of an opening period of prayer, a dis- 
sible study 


modern situation, a speaker, and a busi- 
ness session. 


The Congress at Berea will be presided 


over by Branch Rickey, vice-president of | 


the St. Louis Cardinals. 





Last Scholastic 
Until § eptember 


This is the last Scholastic of the 
current school year. The next issue 
will be dated Sept. 19, but it will 
be ready for you on your return to 
school the first week in September. 
Graduates need not be without 
Scholastic next year. They may 
order individual subscriptions sent 
to their homes. 
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WILSON CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS BALL 


For Better Play 

and More of It 

This lightning 

fast—perfectly 

balanced ball— 

has the stuff in it 

to bring OUT 

your best game. 

Smashing 

serves—terrific 

volleys—it 

takes them all and comes back for more. 

The thick knitted cover automatically re- 

news its brushed up nap as fast as the old 

wears—so you always have “‘feel’”’ control. 

The dirigible aluminum inner lining re- 

sists seepage and the 25% thicker rubber 

ball cannot be separated from the cover 
even with pliers. 

Wilson Championship Tennis balls 
come to you full of the “zip” that Wilson 
special inflation method put into them— 
because the pressure in hermetically sealed 
moisture-proof containers balances the 
pressure inside the ball. Remember you 
play your best with the best equipment. 


ELLSWORTH VINES’ 
Own Tennis Racket 


It is the racket 
on which he stakes 
his own reputation 
in all his matches. 
It stands up under 
his terrific service 
and smashes— 
gives him speed, 
balance, feel and 
control. Vines de- _., re. 
e ° Elisworth Vines 
signed it—super- papier ple hy 
vised its construc- ’ Field 
tion and places his g Stag 
own endorsement on it. 


T-10 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed split 
lamb gut. Each . $15.00 
T-11 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed. Mois- 
ture-proof stringing. Ea.$12.50 
T-13F Vines Personal Model. 
Frame only. Each . . $8.75 


Kt pays lo play” 


Wikhson 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 





UNIFORM SIZE 
SPECIAL FELT COVER 
BALANCED ACCURACY 


THEYRE FRESH 


When you buy Pennsyl- 
vanias you are absolutely 
sure of getting the best 
tennis ball money can buy 
... scientifically balanced 
... mechanically sized 
protected by a new woven 
wool felt cover that is ex- 
tremely wear-resistant. 

Factory freshness is 
guaranteed by pressure 
packing—3 to a tube—and 
they're hermetically sealed. 
If you like plenty of ‘‘zip’’ 
if you want ABSOLUTE 
BALANCE and more games 
per ball ask for PENNSYL- 
VANIAS. Approved by 
U.S.L. T. A. 


Manufactured by 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 

Offices and Factories: Jeannette, Pa. 
Sold by leading retailers everywhere 





| the variable rate of 1% to 1’ knots. 
| ing west the ship has to steam against it | 
| and is liable to have one or two days of | 


| poor runs. Going east, it helps her along. | 


sage 


Breaking Trans-Atlantic 
Records 


(Continued from page 15) 


that enters into trans-Atlantic records 
for about a thousand miles of ‘the pas- 
before arrival at New York. This 
runs in an easterly direction at 
Go- 


stream 


Gamblers on the day’s run are keen stu- 


dents of the Gulf Stream, some of them | 
almost conveying the impression that they | 
have a controlling influence over its move- | 
But it is a fickle jade and often | 


ments. 
upsets their calculations. 

In due course the ship passes Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, the exact time being 
noted and termed “arrival.” The _ total 


| time on passage is then divided into the 


| total 





| by the port medical officer and 
| gration 


mileage, resulting in the 
speed in knots and tenths. 

Lightship is moored in 
New York Bay. It 
powerful flashing light, also a siren, a 
radio beacon and a submarine bell for 
guiding ships in thick weather. The pilot 
boat cruises a couple of miles inside the 
lightship, and having stopped te embark 
a pilot, the ship proceeds a distance of 
14 miles up the channel and anchors at 
the Quarentine grounds for examination 
the nnmi- 


average 


the 


carries a 


Ambrose 
centre of 


officials. 


She then proceeds another ten miles 


| up the harbor to her dock where she is 


| 912 Grandview 





nosed into berth by a fleet of tugs. 








YEAR 


Cut! Drive! Smash the ball 
with this Guaranteed Racquet! You 
can play a winning game because the 
Dayton’s “whippy throat” gives the ball 
more speed, because no matter how hard 
you smash and drive the frame will not 
erack, the handle will not break, nor will 
the resilient copper-plated strings go soft, 

GUARANTEE: The Aviator and Eagle 
Models are guaranteed against string, 
frame and handle breakage for one yeur 
from date of purchase; the Flyer and 
Cadet for six months. 


See the new low-priced Daytons at your 
dealer’s. If he does not carry them, write 
us at once and we will send you free 
descriptive literature. 


DAYTON RACQUET CO., INC. 
1203 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 





Planters Contest Winners 


Winners of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes 
in the Mr. Peanut Crossword Puzzle Con- 


| test ending April 20, 1936, are as follows: 


First Prize: Jean Hill, 443 Merrimac St., 
Newburyport, Mass. 

Second Prize: Dorothy Jane Konstanzer, 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
20 Third Prizes: 
Milan Dianis, Wauconda Township High 


| School, Wauconda, Illinois. 


Clifford H. Cannon, 462-25th Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

John Nolan, 1512 West 23rd St., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

R. Jeanne Patrick, 45 Essex St., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

Margaret Toohey, Rosary High School, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Matthew Sanderson Rae, Jr., 1532 Tolma 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eva DeChaine, Route 3, Brainerd, Minn. 

Wallace Capel, 1016 Jefferson Ave., 
Evansville, Ind. 

Mildred Ramey, Box 24, Trinity, Tex. 

Jack B. Morris, 922 North Jefferson 
St., Hartford, Ind. 

Juana Chirila, 5223 Lake Ave., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Virginia Glenn, 63 Eufaula St., Ozark, 
Ala. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Donald Myer, 4326 Lafayette Ave., St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Bertha Hanush, Roscoe, N. Y. 

Iona Tillman, Starke, Fla. 

Stanley Condo, Jr., 208 Parkway Ave., 
Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Dean Hoslett, 333 Court St., Sturgeon | 


Bay, Wis. 
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George Lott, Jr. 


‘‘The greatest doubles 
player who ever lived'— 
that’s what sport experts 
say. Winner of the na- 
tlonal doubles champion- 
ship 5 times with 3 dif 
ferent partners 


Philadelphia, 
April 16, 1936. 





“The Hibse Vitagut 
Tennis Strings which 
Berkeley Bell and ! 
have been using in 
All Tournament 
Matches in all cities 
since leaving 
cago in January 
Have Had Lots 
Life and We Are 
Amazed at the 
Wear. Hibse 
Has a Tough 
and Lively 
Gut.”" 


Hibse VITAGUT Tennis, Squash and Bad- 
minton Strings are being used by Nationall 
ranked players, College, High School an 
private club professionals. VITAGUT has 
great strength, durability and super-resil- 
iency. Priced at no more than ordinary 
strings. See your dealer. 


HIBSE GUT & SUTUR 
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Semester wapheased Test For TENNIS PLAYERS! 
English Classes eho 2 Vip from 


Based Scholastic, Volume 28, Numbers 1 to 16 
ased on Schola TILDEN 





A Match the following names with correct titles: E. ae true = w comet st eiiaiilieaiiee sti idee 
: “ , ‘ ; oung Mexican iusi< C 2 
‘larence Day 1. Puck of Pook’s Hill schools and education. 
L 2. Abraham Lincoln ; AT | 
Lord Dunsany “ “Walks at Midnight 2. A story is a product of the writer’s person *You’ll speed up your game 
efi Gnaiiinases Father Opens My ality, his feeling, his sense of language, his i z 
, Carl re . 8 ‘ ail ; ‘ observation and his experience. if you use a good quality 
, Vachel Lindsay Abe Lincoln is Born 3. Knowledge, honesty and courage are not nec- 
. Rudyard Kipling 5. Report on a Movie essary qualities for one who wants to write. gut... and get better con- 
Rose Rochman Hamlet's Dagger 4. It’s the business of all the story-writers to | trol, too. Armour Strings offer 
ae ‘A - Ile express optimism and courage—to make the oo Bp a 
. Butler 8. —s Handles a world seem like 2 comfortable, happy place | you real quality at a wide 
eats ig Property to live. : 
eer p — range of prices. 
Katherine Anne }. Rope . S € Kinline “march ty’ than: 41 
” : hea a es of J. ome ¢ ip ing” s poems march by 1¢€) 
Porter : 10. = mee selves like a band.’ | I’ve used them for 
9, Manuel Komroff 11. Goodbye, Mr. Chips 6. Environment does not affect the writing of ” 
{§. Eugene O'Neill 12. Head o’ the Hollow most authors. years. 
at 7. The atmosphere and the feeling of Mexico is 
. ark statesments true or false in the poetry of the younger Mexican poets. 
e the racar Lee Masters wrote Spoon River An Age gd that gg a 
ball d Sholuey. 8. Mirabeau B. Lamar is called the father of GOLD STAR 
hard 2. Sherw od Anderson hes always been inter- PY Texas education. ; ; AND TILDEN JUNIOR 
ll not ested in the life of the large cities, espe- 9. The following quotation was written about For all ’round play. 
0 cially those in the North. Carl Sandburg: “It was written he would : sa: . 
yr will | Jesse Stuart writes about Kentucky. come to know many doors, many windows; VARSITY 
» soft, T. S. Stribling is a poet. he would rez id many riddles and doors and For the college man and 
i Ge nevieve Taggard is known for her short windows.’ | better high school players. 
Eagle stories. é na 10. Poetry is experience. SUPER SPECIAL 
string, . Jain Hilton wrote ‘““Gocdbye, Mr. Chips. : : : . - For maximum service. 
<a : | lis Bentley wrote “Inheritance.” F. In the following list of authors check only 
year Vathalia Crane is a poet who has not lived the names of ‘poets: TILDEN CHAMPION- 


SHIP AND DAVIS CUP 


Salvador Novo For top- “i tournament 


6 
> Robert N ath m 7. Coventry Patmore 
of the New York high schools. Rose Rochman 8. Phyllis Bentley 


> 
| yout *" cedarwood — = — os =Seioleatic 4. Nathalia Crane 9. Genevieve Taggard 
write Awards first prize story. 5. Francis Brett 10. Stephen Vincent The 
| free (. Arrange authors as to mastery in the following Young Benet ining 
fields : 2 
|, conversation . Undset . Couperons 


2, character . Priestley 8. Rolland 
INC. | i smart fae : ee All That Flickers Is ARMOUR == COMPANY 
Ohio BS orcle §. Hemingway 11. Fowys Noe Mewe Union Stock Yards ¢ Chicago 


Maugham 


r and ; up to her early promise 
| Rose Rochman is a teacher of English in one 1. Ralph Hodgson 

















D. <4 choice: Underline the correct name: (Concluded from page 11) 
Vith Father” was written by: James 
et ea ee Day, Robert Nathan, words into ploughshares.” Fox-Movie- 
d sany. . : F 
Horizon” was written by: James Hil tone was praised for a sequence showing 
, Ralph Hodgson, Coventry Patmore, Italian children being trained in the art 
"hy lis > > . . . 
: Phyllis Bentley. ; of applying gas masks, with the announcer 
xperts . “Hamlet’—a Shakespeare play told as a s pe A <i 2 . 2 
e na- story—was written by: Clemence Dane, saying:—“A grim, sinister sight of chil- 
nad a io vga Francis Brett Young, dren turned into monsters.” Of course, 
3 ugh lpole . . : ~ os ae ° 
“The Dari ne Young Man on the Flying Tra this is just as definitely an opinionized 
was written by: Jesse Stuart, Wil statement (for peace) as any that could 
1 Saroyan, Christopher Morley, William — 3. he ; 2s 
Reche possibly be made in favor of larger armies 
a see gop tee eo was W eam by ind navies. 
Hugh W: le, Charles Darwin, Sherwood . 
me otis William Beebe. wie If the peace movement had the show- 
men and the propaganda machinery be- 
hind it that the big-navy and big-army 


groups have behind them, the public might | SEND FOR DUNLOP’S 


JUN EMANS get a less lop-sided view of the contend- BOOK ON TENNIS ws 
ing sides. 
| Albert Benham, who edits the films bul- b 
letins for the National Council, seems to J VINCENT RICHARDS 


Tested Tennis Th | agree with Mr. Stallings when he pridl nen Tt 


that peace groups do not get attention | aes comets deloaenas temas 
from the newsreels because they are not world’s champion Vincent 
considered of sufficient news value. Only | §9* Richards shows you how to 
* fre win at tennis in amazing book- 


f ee . > | ; let offered by Dunlop. Thirty- 
demonstrations of the Veterans se tantlin Giatuee ettile af 





Has drive and power to withstand the hardest J - 
| Used and endorsed by Lester Stoefen, Bruce when peace groups do something dramatic, 
and Jane Sharp and other outstanding pro- lik 
ale. ike the 
Write for free booklet “Tennis Hints” of Future Wars, do they get into the | ' Vinnie in action. Don’t miss 


newsreels. A good example of this is the | ; . this chance to improve your 
ee. March of Time’s treatment of the Vet- gta hon. ak anne 
rg f Future Wars. The March of | fF ; i 
| aad 


ie w. erans of 
47th Place, Dept. S, Chicago, Time has won much. praise, and also some 


condemnation, for the attention it gives 


6 Bee ok Money AT HOME to causes neglected by some of the other 


Need new tennis strings for your racket? | NEWS reels. 
fy Seer Nera ee | The National Council cautions all movie 
) O eeeeees fy 3 | a = ad alertly _— : eye itd 
ice #3 | post aia Leak ciate anes Postpaid fanatic—of war propaganda in the _news 
$1.17. 0. D. Money back guarantee. [ens string reels. “A dynamic public opinion is the 
Ses iftringing instruc- cover. "| soul of democracy in our cultural institu- 


= -(make money stringing for others.) Order now } * cm — » 20.8 H ” 
i - mating '@. CO., 4887 Packers Ave., cuicaco tions as well as our political agencies, 
i & Restrin says Mr. Benham. 
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Country Doctor down, and the horse had then trodden west to the iron bridge .. . Here! 
upon her face, breaking her nose and her your hide! How'd you like to get | oa mu 

(Continued from page 5) cheekbones and her jaws. Dr. Stewart had _ in the face yourself with a wet tail? Huai gest, 
practically built a new face for her, feed- This was to his horse, the latest of giter 
ing her through tubes until she got the long line of animals familiar with to get 
use of her jaws again, and grafting skin and dust and snow. Tucke 
from her arms and legs—and this in a “If you don’t get over that trick ¢ “Ra 
day before skin-grafting was generally using your tail like a windmill every ting ing 0 
practised. Myra had been a pug-nosed girl I try to put a crupper under it, I'll, which 
of no beauty; and it had pleased the I ll”—he paused to think up a terrifying yellow 
Doctor, when he made her face over, to threat—“T'll sell you to a circus, where Whi 
give her a bold aquiline nose: theyll make you walk a tight rope anf stopp 
This was in the days before hospitals feed you on barbed wire.” more, 
in the country regions, or district nurses; He was always making terrible Promises poiliny 
he had done it all himself, without help. to his horses—that they should go to th the bi 
Myra had some fine, thin lines, scars, on treadmill, or be manufactured into bology work 
her face after it was healed. But the new sausage, or the like; but as a matter of walke 
nose made a different person of her. Dr. fact he never even carried a buggy whip, stamp 
Stewart always said he was responsible for His horses perfectly understood th than 
her improved profile, and, indeed, for her  oratorical nature of his threats. Animak plank: 
marriage to Jason. That made him re- worshipped the man. Stray dogs gravie “Dr 
sponsible for this baby that was trying tated to his office in the village with sud said 
to get itself born out there in the Swamp — regularity that he had a theory they mug jronic 
in the midst of such difficulties. have the house marked, as tramps are said fluenz 
to mark houses. All about the place he Stews 
had nailed up tin cans to trees and posts your 
which he kept filled with water for th of an 
birds in hot, dry weather. partic 
In spite of his coats and lap robe, the 
Doctor was wet to the skin before he was 
well into the area where muddy prairie 


and drew a long breath. “It’s a turrible 
imposition to come to you, Doc, and you 
sick like you be.” 

The thought took shape in the Doctor’s 
mind, though he did not utter the words: 
“It’s more than an imposition; it’s prob- 
ably my. death.” 

For he was running a temperature, and 
he was weak; it meant, almost certainly, 
pneumonia. And then there was that pain 
in the cardiac region, which, he had been 
telling himself, was only pseudo angina 
pectoris. Well, pseudo or the real thing, 
it didn’t make much difference at his 
age; the fact was that the heart had been 
strained and enlarged, last winter. Oh, 
damn it! He didn’t have time for all this 
self-diagnosis ! 

These were the thoughts that ran 
through his mind. But what he said was, 
“Pll go, Jase.” 

“Thanks, Doc; I knowed you would,” He chuckled under his breath at the 
thought and murmured to himself, “I 
wonder if the baby will inherit the Roman 
nose I gave Myra, or her natural one?” 


said Tucker. “How you goin?” 

“Buggy,” he said. 

“Green River's up and a-rarin’ to-night,” 
said Tucker. “Don't trust the wooden “What say, Doc?” asked Tucker. 
“Nothing—except that Green River was 


Son 


bridge, Doc—take the iron one. It’s a mile and 1 


further, but it’s safer.” up and a-rarin’ the night Myra was born ' : ith d he mz 
; . a eae a gan to merge with drowned swamp oe 
“lve seen it up and a-rarin’ before, herself, Jase. Ses, tall te jo te i ' , Ds for himse 
said Dr. Stewart grimly. “Yep,” said Jase; “you borned her, Doe, © wind, so to speak, showed a dishes The 


cleverness in taking the rain in hand a filled 
if it were a weapon, and slicing and slash out 01 
ing with it, thrusting it like a fencer hen. 
through and around and past all de 
tenses. Half an hour of this soaking- 
for the Doctor moved slowly over the 
wretched roads—and he was sure that his 
temperature was rising. 


The men exchanged a_ brief glance. didn’t you?” And he disappeared into the 
Neither of them said a word of the thought 
in their minds, but both were thinking 
of the same thing. Myra Tucker was, in 
a way, one of Dr. Stewart's artistic crea- 
tions. She had been a country school ; 
teacher, and, four or five years before, “Two miles north to the county line,” portic 


she had been kicked by a horse and fallen he said to himself, “and then four miles ’ slamn 
: ; ice ile ste es ide Mie icra, i = He stopped, and thrust his thermometer shook 


under his tongue, and read what it regis withs 
tered by the light of his lantern. It was Ne 
as he had suspected. But he went on. 


gloom, 

Dr. Stewart put on his overcoat and a 
heave 
outra 
peare 


raincoat over that, and went to the stable, 
lighted a lantern, and hitched up_ his 


horse. 








ALICE WAS TELLING ME ABOUT ; ; “wf  %y 
THIS BOAT, TOM, SAID YOU \— 2 oe Fr ZS | onicnest night 1 his } 
: == : ckest night came on, and his horse wen 

a aoe ba eS ae a - had difficulty in keeping to the road. Not - 
YOU AD yOu —=g 2 that it made much difference. The going 
j when the animal stumbled off it, with the 

. buggy lurching after, was about as good, fend 
The sense of sight was practically blocked 
off; and the sense of hearing brought to 
him little more than a mingled tumult of 
waters, far and near, where creek and feet. 
rivulet met and swelled the roadside 
ditches, or dashed against and bit into in 


AND | SURE D!D, BILL. YOU : and tore at the gravel-surfaced road it hell 1 
MAKE ONE AND WE'LL 4 |* : 
START A BOAT CLUB e had been traveling something more By 


than an hour, perhaps, when the sound Pe. tes 
of these random streams began to be Not! 
merged with a steady roaring . . . Gree - 
River was ahead of him and it was, & phen: 
Jason Tucker had said, “up and & 


o” 


rarin’. 





———— 








*“RUILD a boat like this!) Who de you “Remember your econ course, Bill. Labor one 
think I am, Harold Vanderbilt?” is the big item in the cost of things and here amo 

“I’m not kidding. It’s easy. Just follow you furnish the labor yourself.” He paused at the road which branch @- 4,,,, 
directions from Popular Mechanics Maga- “All right, Tom, how do I start?” off to the wooden bridge, and got out of bat b 
zine. They tell you how to make it, illustrate “Just go to any newsstand and get Pop- | his buggy, leaving the horse standing i 
every step and will furnish blue prints if ular Mechanics Magazine.” the road; he could trust the animal to 
you want them.” Possibly you may be interested in some- | stay quiet until he returned. He wanted to 
“But the tools, Tom. Our workshop is thing besides boats—furniture, radio, avia- | look at the condition of the wooden bridgt, 
no Brooklyn Navy Yard.” tion, photography, gas engines, model build- | jimself. He splashed through the mud to He 
“Nor ours either. You don’t need many ing—it doesn’t matter—you’ll find the sub- : : : nothi 

: : / # the bank of the stream, holding his lar F 

tools. Your dad has enough without your jects covered, covered as interestingly, as } - Nor 
buying more.” thoroughly and as completely as Tom and teen ctand of him, oma. ... hitch 
“Still there’ll be a lot of expense. This Bill found the subject of boats. And paused just in time. There wastt ap tl 
boat cost you a pretty penny.” Get your copy today. Remember, it’s— | any wooden bridge! It had gone dowr #4, 
stream. A line of willow trees, which ind 
remembered as having marked the e& oul 
I Ss trance to it, was now thirty feet from tithe 
shore. “Dp 

25¢ at your Newsstand He had still cherished a hope that tit 
bridge might be there and might be past , * 


what 
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know 
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¥ 23, 1936 


ble, for it would save him a mile or so 
/@ mud and ruts . 


. . half a mile to the 
west, and half a mile back east again, 
aiter he had crossed the new iron bridge, 
to get back into the road which passed the 
Tucker house. 

“Rarin’ is right!” said the Doctor, peer- 
ing out at the flood, on the surface of 
which his lantern cast a few dancing 
yellow gleams. 

When he got to the iron bridge he 
stopped and got out of his buggy once 
more, for an examination. The water was 
poiling and spouting over the roadway on 
the bridge itself, but the structural iron- 
work looked solid and unshaken. He 
walked out a few yards on the bridge, 
stamping on the planks; there was more 
than a foot of water swirling over the 
planks ; it lashed him nearly to the knees. 

“Drenched from teenails to tonsils,” 
said the Doctor to himself. And _ then, 
jronically, “The thing to do with this in- 
fuenza, or grip, as they call it, Dr. 
Stewart, is to stay warmly in bed, with 
your feet dry, and avoid violent exertion 
of an sort; for the heart at such times is 
particularly susceptible to strains.” 

Something banged against the eastern 
and upstream ironwork of the bridge as 
he made this facetious recommendation to 
himself, and then crashed into splinters. 
The air in front of him was suddenly 
filed with broken timbers, and strangely, 
out of the debris was propelled a speckled 
hen, which cried shrilly to earth and 
heaven and flood that she was wet, and 
outraged because of it, and then disap- 
peared into the howling night. The major 
portion of farmer’s barn had 
slammed into the bridge, and the impact 
shook the structure. But still it seemed to 
withstand the shock. 

Nevertheless, it was nothing to drive 
ot upon gayly and blithely, with all that 
water whirling over it. The Doctor went 
back to where he had left his horse. 

“Tl lead him across,” he said to him- 
self, and started off, his lantern in one 
hand and the horse with the lurching 
buggy following. Although the flood rush- 
ing across the bridge was not deep, it 
was swift, and plucked and sucked at his 
feet. But he went on, and the _ horse 
patiently splashed along behind. 

In a few moments he paused. Where the 
hell was the west end of this bridge, any- 
how? He must be nearly across it and... 

By the Great Horned Toad of Mithri- 
There wasn’t any west end to it! 
Nothing ahead of him but water rushing 
across his path! He reflected on _ this 
phenomenon of a bridge unanchored at 
oe end and still standing sturdily, for 
& moment, and then the solution came to 
him. The ironwork was stout enough, 
but between the west end of the bridge and 
What had been the shore the flood had cut 
a new channel, narrow, and he did not 
know how deep. 


some 


He would have to cross that, and it was 
hothing to be got through in a_ buggy. 
Nor, he suspected, on foot, either. He ui- 
hitched the horse from the buggy, tied 
up the traces to the horse collar, shortened 
the driving reins. He’d have to mount 
and ride the horse through. The buggy he 
Would leave where it was, and it could 
tither sink or swim. 


“Damned old worn-out buggy, anyhow,” 


English Section 


He took from the vehicle, not his bag, 
but a smaller, leather-bound pocket-case, 
with a dozen vials in it: morphine tablets, 
strychnine tablets, a couple of small 
bottles of brandy, a hypodermic syringe, a 
thermometer, digitalis, other things. He 
put this case in the inner breast pocket 
of his overcoat. The larger bag would be 
in the way on horseback. 

As he made the effort and mounted the 
horse, a sharp pain in the region of the 
left breast took his breath; for a moment 
he closed his eyes and hung onto the 
horse’s mane. 

“Damned old wern-out Doctor, too, I 
guess,” he breathed, when he could breathe 
again. The pang passed. He pulled him- 
self together on the horse’s back and 
then said, with a resonance in his voice, 
“But [m going through!” 

It was a challenge to the night and the 
storm and the treacherous 
the wind and all the physical elements; 
the challenge of the old man’s undaunted 
spirit. There were people ahead who 
needed what he could do for them, and he 
was going through! He had always gone 
through; for more than fifty years he had 
been going through. 


swamp and 


There was a cramp in-his left arm. It 
kinked and twisted. He knew what that 
meant. He clung to the animal’s mane with 
his right hand, and dug his muddy heels 
into his flanks. To hell with the angina! 
He didn’t have time to stop for 
Probably it was only pseudo-angina, any 
how ... gas pressing up . . . indigestion 

. it was time, at his age, he was getting 
a little sense about what he ate and when 
he ate it... he was strict enough with 
other people’s diet. 


The horse wallowed into the cut at the | 
west end of the bridge; and if there was | 
a shore on the other side, neither horse | 


nor rider could see it. The Doctor felt 
the water about his knees ... 
thighs . . . it was up to his seat ... the 
horse staggered . and then 

A black choking .. . 
struggle where was the horse? <A 
strained, instinctive muscular reaction... 


a blankness ... and Dr. Stewart found | 


himself clinging to the roots of a willow 
tree. The rushing water still pulled at 
his feet and legs and sodden clothing. But 
he clung. 
the slippery bank. But the pain... the 
pain in his chest ... it was terrible... but 
he held onto his willow root... 


sensate, brute flood ... but he held on... 
he was going through! Another agonizing 
effort, and he felt the flood release his 
legs. He would lie here in the mud 
awhile and rest... 


as if it were filled with hot ashes, that 
shifted back and forth and burned and 
burned when he tried to breathe. No... 


hot snuff ...more like snuff than ashes... | 


it burned and burned .. . burned like hot 
snuff would burn, if you had snuff in 
your lungs. 

Presently he managed to get his hand 
into his overcoat pocket and draw out the 
leather-bound little case. The morphine 
tablets were in the first vial. He took one 


‘and lay back in the mud. 


look like a damn’ old _ white- 


(Concluded on next page) 


“Must 








that. | 


about his | 


a frantic, lashing | 


He strove to pull himself up | 


he lay, | 
half in and half out of the water, and | 
was lifted and threshed about by the in- | 


it was soft, the mud | 
was. But that pain in his chest! It was | 
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whiskered muskrat,” said Dr. Stewart to 
himself. 
He stared up at the sky. And presently 
noted something. The storm had 
broken. The wind was blowing a section 
of the heavens clear of clouds. He took 
another morphine tablet. A corner of the 
moon was clear of cloud. There was a 
star near it. There was something he 
wanted to say to that star... he couldn’t 
quite remember what it was. His chest 
was a little easier . .. a good deal easier 
. oh, yes, what he wanted to say was, 
if you stuck it out long enough the mud 
got a little warmer after a while . . . the 
tension in his chest was relaxed; that 
was a little warmer, too No; that 
wasn’t what he wanted to say to that 
star! What he wanted to say to it was, 
“Funny you didn’t get drowned 
neither one of us got drowned ... funny! " 
He lay back; he felt almost sinteaibibile 
. although his mouth did taste like he’d 
funny animal, 
the variety 
knew how a 
warm mud 


he 


swallowed a raw eatfish ... 
the catfish especially 
known as the bullhead. He 
bullhead must feel in the nice, 
in the summertime, and it wasn’t so bad. 

Then, suddenly, thought returned, in its 
complete and cruel lucidity, and he 
struggled to a sitting posture, and then 
to his feet! Jase ‘Tucker’s wife was sick, 
and he had to get there! He stumbled up 
the bank to the road. Something was 
moving up there, some animal. He stood, 
staring, trying to penetrate the night. It 
came nearer to him, and stopped. It was 
his horse, marvelously escaped from the 
torrent, which had scrambled free from 
the river and waited in the road. The ani- 
mal nuzzled at his elbow, as if in relieved 
welcome. And his own relief was bound- 
less—thank heaven, he wouldn’t have to 
walk that last half-mile to the Tucker 
house! He doubted if he ceuld have 
walked that far. 

He could the lights of the 
house, gleaming through the roadside trees, 
distanee; and he tried to mount the 
But the effort brought an- 
pang in his chest, and he 


see farm- 
in the 
horse again. 
other sharp 
desisted. 

He put his right arm over the horse’s 
neck and twined his fingers in the mane. 
His left arm was . . . not so good. 

“If you’ve got sense enough to let me 
guide you,” he told the animal, “we can 
still make it.” 

He had started out to 
Tucker’s place, and that 
was going. And, supporting 
this fashion, he made it. 

“And none too soon,” said the Doctor, 
as he pulled himself wearily up the gravel 
path from the road to the front door. 
For the screams of a woman in the vital 
anguish of childbirth stabbed his ears. 

He opened the front door without cere- 
and stood within the little living 
room—the parlor, as they called it. Myra 
was in the best bedroom just off the 
parlor. The door was open, and he went 
in. Jase Tucker sat in a corner. Bending 
over the bed where the woman lay groan- 
ing and writhing was a young man with 
black circles about his eyes and a two 
days’ stubble of beard on his face; he 
lurched and stumbled strangely towards 
Dr. Stewart. 

“Hello, Doctor,” he said. “You got here!” 


go to Jase 
where he 
himself in 


was 


mony 


English Section SCHOLAST; 


“She'll 
quired Dr. Stewart. 

“If the heart lasts,” said Hastings. 

They delivered the baby, and not untj 
then did Dr. Stewart’s consciousness fully 
take note of the fact that this was, ip 
deed, the young Dr. Hastings who wa 
supposed to be back in the village with 
a broken leg. 

“How did you get here, Hastings?” 

“On a horse. I told Jase I couldn’t come, 
And then I got worried for fear yos 
couldn’t make it . . . bad night, and every. 
thing, you know . . . and so I came any. 
how. I must have passed you on the 
road somewhere.” 

“IT was in the mud,” murmured Dr 
Stewart. “Quite a while, I guess.” 

Hastings repeated, almost apologetically, 
“I thought you might not get here.” His 
leg was giving him great pain. He started 
to speak again. 

But he paused. A change had come 
over Dr. Stewart’s face. Hastings sup 
ported him, or Dr. Stewart would have 
fallen. Hastings eased him to a sofa. Dr. 
Stewart tried to roll up his sleeve. 

“Heart, Hastings,” he muttered, as he 
fumbled with his sleeve. The younger man 
slid it up for him, and the needle went 
beneath his skin. But, oh, that choking 
agony ... the hot ashes . . . the hot snuff 

a. oer 
“Hastings!” he said “Keep me alive .., 
for a while. I haven’t got time to be sick! 
I haven’t got time to die! Not till this 
damn’ flu epidemic is over. . . . People need 
me. Keep me going!” 

Pretty soon the drug began to take 
effect; again came the warmth, the relaxa- 
tion, something more like easiness. But 
no strength with it. He seemed to him 
self to be swaying, drifting, falling, float- 
ing; carried on by a full tide. Why, he 
was in Green River again, he thought, 
and it was rushing him on . . . downstream, 

It was not so unpleasant now, either, 
But he must get through. He mustn’t let 
himself drift like this, pleasant as it was. 
There were people on the other side, 
people who needed him. He must make ap 
effort. 

Clarity returned for a moment. 

“Hastings,” he said again, as if he were 
just now seeing the young man for the 
first time that night, “you got here, broken 
leg and all!” 

And then something of resonance re- 
turned to his voice; and he sat fully up- 
right on the couch and spoke loudly— 
spoke as a commanding general might, 
in brevetting a younger officer for gai- 
lantry on a field of battle, with pride and 
authority and affection in his tones: 

“By heavens, boy,” 
Doctor !” 

. He sighed a long, 
laxed. He let the tide 
stream. He had time 
himself be carried away. 
his people in good hands. 

There was the wail of a baby 
bedroom. 

“Another little Swamp Angel squawk- 
ing,” said Old Doe Stewart, and smiled; 
and, smiling, went on with the rushing 
waters. 


he said, “you're a 
deep sigh, and re 
earry him down- 
now, time to let 
He was leaving 


from the 
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Sixty was a respectable score in the 
fifth annual Scholastic News Examination 
i between April 20th and 25th in 
more than 500 high schools. Approximately 
65,000 students took the quiz. Because of 
the close competition, Morris Menardi, 
pupil of Miss Catherine Attardo, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, 
js the only student to qualify so far for 
the trip to Washington which was offered 
for the best examination in each of five 
ones. 

A supplementary examination is being 
issued to the leading contenders for the 
trip in the other four zones. 

The writer of the best paper in the 
supplementary examination in each zone 
will receive the trip to Washington with 
all expenses paid by Scholastic. Menardi 
will represent the Northeast zone on the 
trip. Each winner, accompanied by a 
teacher, will travel in the motor coaches 
of the Greyhound Lines, with stops each 
night at hotels. The Washington visit will 
last three days. 

In schools where ten or more students 
took the examination, the one making the 
highest grade above sixty was awarded 
a Spencerian fountain pen. If the highest 
grade in the school was less than sixty, 
a certificate issued to the leading 
student. 

All students who qualified for the sup- 
plementary examination will receive foun- 
tain pen and pencil sets. In the Eastern 
Zone, where no supplementary examina- 
tion was necessary, fountain pen and 
pencil sets were awarded seven runners- 
up. Although Scholastic had offered six 
rumners-up prizes in each zone, several 
extra prizes have been added to take care 
of ties. 


was 


Re-exams 

Supplementary examinations are being 
given to the following students. All of 
these receive the Spencerian fountain pen 
and pencil sets offered to the runners-up. 


NORTH CENTRAL 

Betty Lou Eldred, Mercy H. S., 
(Sister Mary Evelyn) ; Catherine 
Michael Central H. Chicago, Ill. (Sister Mary 
Philem ion); Evelyn yp one Cumberland, Wisc. 
Mr, Fred J. Moser); Ada Flamme, - Vocational 
School, Racine, Wisc. (H. M. Strachan); Wil- 
bert Hill, Stambaugh, Mich. (Louis Swanson) ; 
Joe Beever, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. (L. L. Owen); 
~~ White, Maiden Rock, Wisc. (Evelyn 
olla ) . 


Chicago, II. 
Schira, St. 


MIDWEST 
ey, , Miller, Peter & 

° (Sister 
Central H. S., St. 
well) ; Virginia 


Boone- 
Meites, 
(George L. Black- 
Hardin, Mo. (Miss 
Jeanette Keel) ; Billy Daly, Linton, N. D. (J. D 
Moriarty) ; Dorothy Harter, Rapid City, S. D. 
(Miss Smith); Alton Smedste ad, Roslyn (S. D.) 
Consolidated School (H. Schultz). 


SOUTHERN 
Emora Bennett, El 


School, 
Isidore 


Paul 
Caroline) ; 
Joseph, Mo. 

Wall, 


Paso, Texas (Miss Flor 
ence Brady); Alvin Rubin, Alexandria, La. 
(Miss Ellen Perry Pride); Robert Allen, Lub 
bock, Texas (Mr. Dan W. Powers); Leonella 
Spanke, St. Scholastica’s Academy, Ft. Smith, 
Ark, (Sr. M. Augustine _O. S. B,); Dorothy 
gtd Dominican H. S., New Orleans, La. 
Sr. y Cecilia, O. P.); Nelda Washburn, 
. (Mr. E. L. Willett); Gloria Angelle, 
H. S., Breaux Bridge, La. (Sr. 
Johanna); Joe Burnham, Jr, Berryville, 
J. W. Paden); Elizabeth Claire Burns, 
T Lady of Good Counsel Academy, Dallas, 
exas (Sister Gonzaga); Quinton Smith, Shef- 
fied, Ala. (Miss Doris Rollins). 


WESTERN 


Blinor Sevison and 


Ch 
fine, Wyoming ie 


Eugene 


Rose Anderson, 
(Mildred U. Beck); 


os and Harold White, Yakima, Washington. 


Scholastic News Examination Winners 


Creswell, 
Testolin, 


(Effie Storm Klise); Wilbur Barger, 
Oregon (Walter C. Beck) Guido 
Sunrise, Wyoming (Agnes F. Ahlberg). 


Runners-up 

The following students were awarded 
the runners-up prizes, although their 
grades were not high enough to qualify 
for the supplementary examination: 


NORTHEAST 
Donald S. Lawless, 

Westmoreland, N. Y 
M. Haylette, Underhill, 
a Peter Gerlando, 

N. Y. (Mr. Lunn); Robert Christenson, 

Wie Pa. (Margaret Kime); Nodiste 

: Senior H. S., Clairton, Pa. (Naomi 
Ericson); Joseph Driscoll, Classical H. S., 
Worcester, Mass. (Elizabeth Watson); Mae Jean 
Lofgren, Jr., H. S., Clairton, Pa. (Helen 
Mitchell). 


MIDWEST 
Elijah Cole, 
Haworth) ; 


Rural School, 
(Esther W. Bell); Louise 
Vermont (Gertrude E. 
Boys H. S., Brook 


Central 


Smit! 
Christi 
Mary 
(Miss 


Kans. (Mr. B. 
Mary Quinn, Corpus 
Academy, Fort Dodge, lowa (Sister 
Martine) ; Marie Mennenga, Odell, Nebr. 
R. Dysart). 


School Prizes 

The following schools were represented 
by examinations which won the group 
prize of 25 books, from the list of Modern 
Library and Everyman’s Library, for the 
two best averages for ten papers in each 


Ottawa, 


zone: 

Midwest: S.S. Peter and Paul School, Boone 
ville, Mo. (Sister Caroline), and Roslyn (S. D.) 
Consolidated School (Harriett Schultz). 

North Central: Maiden Rock, Wis. (Miss Eve 
lyn Volla), and Black River Falls, Wis. (Mrs 


Olga Ols« n). 

Northeast: Van Hornesville, N. Y. 
Fox), and Atlantic City, N. J. 
Schwab). 

Southern: 
Ellen Perry Pride), 
ence Brady). 

Western: Cheyenne, Wyo. (Mildred U. Beck) 
and Yakima, Wash. (Effie Storm Klise). 


The following students fountain 
pens for having the highest grade above 
60 in a group of ten or more students. 
The teachers’ names are in parentheses. 


NORTHEASTERN ZONE 

Connecticut : Lottie Novinski, Nathan Hale 
School, Moodus (Dean L. M acDermott) ; Edwin 
Smiley, John Fitch H. S., Windsor (Caroline 
Keeler). 

Delaware: Jeanne Davis, Ursuline 
Wilmington (Mother M. Loyola). 

Maine: Elizabeth Wescott, 
Academy, Bluehill (Mildred C. 
Towle, South Portland (Helen E. 
colm Daggett, Strong (Lawrence A. Peakes) ; 
Wiljo Lindell, Thomaston (Eleanor F. Seeber) ; 
Charles Adams, Wilton Academy, Wilton (Harold 
M. Karkos). 

Maryland: David Smith, Bel Air (Mary Anna 
Powell); Alford Ward, Richard Montgomery 
H. S., Rockville (Frances S. Holmead); William 
Redding, Dublin H. S., Street (Mrs. Mary C. 
Warfield Murphy); Ernest Ornett, Trappe (Miss 
Maupin). 

Massachusetts: Melvin Cohen, Chelsea (M. E. 
Stewart); Ruth Levin, Lynn (L._ Frances 
Tucker) ; Emil Tiezzi, Mt. Hermon (Eugene P. 
Link); Hope Hathaway. Vocational School, New 
Bedford (Mary C. Canney) ; Carleton Hearn, 
Norwood (Mr. Kenefick) ; Lewis R. Aronin, Nor- 
wood (Marguerite I. Elliott); Thomas McKier- 
nan, Johnson H. S., North Andover (Glenna 
Kelly); Elise Pouppeville, Princeton , (Helen 
Sanders). 

New Hampshire: [an 
Alstead (Gertrude E. Nye); 
Peterborough (Herbert A. Clark 

New Jersey: Mary Barry, mas Family Acad- 
emy, Bayonne (Sr. Pierre Julien); Kirby M. 
Brigham, Bloomfield (S. R. Willits); Ernest W. 
Hess, Woodrow Wilson H. S., Camden (Mrs. 
Della G. Prunty); Richard Morehead, Central 
H. S., Paterson (Miss Rusch); Lawrence Levy, 
Teaneck (Miss Hewitt); Charles Kuehner, Tren- 
ton (Mr. Honeycutt); Warren Layton, Vineland 
(Amala Brookins). 

New York: Philip Wolitzer and Sol Mlyn 
(Tie), Eastern District H. S., Brooklyn (B. Ed- 
wards); Phillip Purcell, Corning Free Academy, 
Corning (Hayden F. Allen); Charles Fouhy, 
Catholic H. S., Elmira (Sr. Mary Stephen) ; 
Leonard Casassa, Freeport (A. L. Cosgrove); 
Wanda Zylla, Glen Cove (May I. Bradhorst) ; 


(Clayton D 
(William WK 


Boltofi H. S., 
and El Paso, Tex. 


Alexandria, La. (Miss 
(Miss Flor 


won 


Academy, 


George Stevens 
Hinckley) ; Philip 
Pierce); Mal 


McLaren, Vilas H. S., 
George Eastman, 
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Rochelle Levine, Mountaindale (Mrs. Helen C. 
Brown) ; ae B. Carpenter, Monroe (Miss M. 
White); Frank Vos, New Rochelle (Henry G. 
Ww ellman) ; Paul Duffy. Murray Hill Industrial 
BB. S., New York City (Mary E. Robson) ; Simon 
Alpert, Townsend Harris H. S., New York City 
(John Yohannan); Donald Hazelton, Northport 
(Chester J. Miller) ; Harold Davis, Drum Hill Jr. 
H. S., Peekskill (Joe W. Donly); Irving Fish- 
man, Peekskill (Arthur J. Manske). 

Pennsylvania: Albert Brown, Aliquippa, (Eric 
FE. Garig); James McFadden, Altoona (Charles 
Faris) ; Sophie Kacperski, Mount Nazareth Acad- 
emy, Bellevue (Sr. M. Annunciata); Ronald 
Trimble, Blairsville (Catherine McClure) ; Bob 
Zeman, Canonsburg (Margaret E. Dickson) ; Nor- 
man Polansky, Franklin H. S., Carbondale ‘(Don- 
ald Cameron); James E. Sith, DuBois (Grace 
Kopp); Jack Geiss, Elizabeth H. S., Elizabeth- 
ville (D. L. Knohr) ; Emanuel Mouganis, Farrell 
(H. A. Berkowitz); Dean Allen, Hamlin Twp. 
H. S., Hazelhurst (Clarence H. Peterson); Ed- 
ward L. Hess, Hellertown (Ronald Fritchman) ; 
Frank Reisner, Muhlenberg Twp. H. S., Laurel- 
dale (Edith E. Staudt); Michael Metil, Latrobe 
(C. L. Thompson); Janice Cleres, Mater Miseri- 
cordiae Academy, Merion (Sr. M. Scholastica) ; 
Margaret Gastrock, Middletown (Donald R. 
Miller) ; Reba Phillips, Cass Twp. H. S., Miners- 
ville (Loretto L. Brady); Howard Hanna, Mt. 
Lebanon H. S., Pittsburgh (Victor M. Doak) ; 
Lillian Hesel, Ellis College H. S., Newtown 
Square (William H. Hartley); Richard Cutrel], 
Scottsdale (Mrs. Addie R. Porter); Mary Hope 
Phillips, St. Paul’s H. S., Scranton (Sr. M. Fer- 
dinand); Paul Kistler, Slatington (Elwood L. 
Prestwood); Jack Warnock, State College (G. 
Franklin Stover) ; Evelyn Markovitz, Walnut Ave. 
School, Wilson (Mrs. Elizabeth Bayles). 

Vermont: William A. Wilcox, Arlington (A. J. 
Goodwin). 

West Virginia: Edna 
(Louise Rock); Harry 
(Catherine Chamberlin) ; 
Greenbrier H. S., Ronceverte (D. F. Arnett); 
Evelyn Estel, Wadestown (Scott H. Davis); 
Bernardine Leavitt, Wellsburg (lva Brashear). 


NORTH CENTRAL ZONE 

Illinois: Leon Whitney, Carrier Mills (Miss 
Beatrice E. Dean); Bernard Turovlin, Crane 
Technical H: S., Chicago (Helen Anderson) ; 
Marion Asa, Twp. H. S., Dwight (Gladys Hoff. 
man); Dick Trenbeth, Glenbard Twp. H. S., Glen 
Ellyn "(Mz ary E. Swinney) ; Joseph Pracht, Thorn- 
ton Twp. H. S., Hz arvey (Loudene Anderson) ; 
Elston Roady, Kane (Louis B. ca de Helen 
Sibler, Community H. S., Litchfield (C. Loew); 
Charles Bates, Twp. H. <: Neponset (Mis. Helen 
M. Beeson); Doris Wade. Twp. H. S., Sterling 
(Mr. J. Robbins) ; Sylvia Pionkowski, Holy Ghost 
Academy, Techny (Sr. Leonora); Berkeley Mick- 
elsen, Wheaton College Academy, Wheaton (Miss 
Gudrun Thorlakson). 

Indiana: Richard 
Roy Williams); Jeanette 
(Gladys Teel) ; "Mary Rauch, St. 
Lafayette (Sr. M. Florisenda) ; 
Lebanon (Miss Mary Ann Tauer) ; 
Spencer (Miss Dorothy Cander). 

Michigan: Eugene Sabin, Algonac (Miss Wilda 
Bradley); George Morrice, Alma (Miss Aurelia 
Verduin) ; Raymond Maula, Laird H. S., Alston 
i. M. Jacobson) ; Tom Clements, Twp. 
Baraga (Mr. E. E. Erickson); Stanley 
Cheboygan (Evelyn Mara); Isaac R. Seve sng 
Dowagiac (Donald E. Gary); Pat Lillie, Grand 
Haven (Helen M. Bell); Rose Jarosz, Mt. Mercy 
Academy, Grand Rapids (Sr. Mary Concilium) ; 
Fred Kirstowsky and Eugene Holmes (Tie) 
Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw (Mattie Gay Crump); 
Bernice Held, Jr. HH. S., Stambaugh (Mr. E. Burr 
Sherwood); Gordon Lossing, Yale (Mr. Robert 
Lothian). 


Ohio: 


Ridenour, Fairmont 
Devers, Martinsburg 
Elmer H. Jackson, 


Haskett, Bloomington (C, 
Cleveland, Greenfield 
Francis H. S. 
James Goodwin, 
Richard Miller, 


Friends Boarding 
Thomas); Karr 
Narnke); Edythe 


Florence Edgerton, 
School, Barnesville (Byron G. 
Rosanna, Brookville (R 
Miller, Lostcreek H. S., Casstown (Raymond B. 
Craig); Charles Leaf, Alexander Hamilton Jr. 
H. S., Cleveland (James F. Swinehart); Lucille 
Hennessy, Lourdes Academy, Cleveland (Sr. M. 
Annunciata); Robert Enyeart, Fairview H. S., 
Dayton (Mrs. Jeannette L. Printz); Mary Jane 
Bounds, St. Wendelin H. S., Fostoria (Sr. M. 
Madeleine) ; Oliver Gunn, Lakewood (Miss Mary 
L. Beech); Bill Sparks, Washington H. S., Mas- 
sillon (Dorothy Doxsee) ; Carmen De Stazio. Lake 
Twp. H. S., Millbury (Egbert W. Nieman) ; Dan 
Adams, New Waterford (Mr. Charles A. Haas) ; 
Chester Wasiniak, St. Paul H. S., Norwalk (Sr. 
Mary Lillian); Stanley Shiminsky, Struthers 
(Margaret Woodburn). 


Wisconsin: Andrew Eisenbart, St. 
Burlington (Sr. Mary Electa) ; 
Cadotte (Miss Louise E. Ackerman); John Har- 
ris, Elkhorn (Ellen Bussey) ; Thomas O’ Malley, 
Edgewood H. S., Madison (Sr. Mary Jeanne); 
Raymond Miller, St. Mary H. S., Menasha (Sr. 
Mary Eudocia) ; Norbert Mietus, St. John’s Ca- 
thedral H. S., Milwaukee (Sr. Mary Francis) ; 
Stuart Ross, Rose Swartz Training School, Osh- 
kosh (Louise E. Scott); Phil prmes, William 
Horlick H. S., Racine (Esther J. King); May- 
nard Buckta, Ithaca Union H. S., Richland wd 
(Jean Soutag); Myron Robinson, Stanley (R. 
Boyer); William Thompson, St. Croix alls 
(Miss Nina Draxten); Kathryn Mae Donovan, 
Tomah (Miss Mary McAdams). 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Arnold Bennett. 
The Human Machine. 


Author: 
Title of Work: 


Author's Birthplace: Hanley. 
' Quotation: 
| “I am master of my brain. No one 


can get in there and rage about like a 
bull in a china shop. If my companions 
on the planet’s crest choose to rage 
about, they cannot affect me. No earthly 
being can force me to be false to my 
principles, or to be blind to the beauty 
of the universe, or to be irritable, or to 
complain against my lot.” 





"i Prize Winners 
Each of the following students will re- 
ceive a Modern Library book for his solu- 
tion of Quotation Quest No. 8: 


Helen Hansen. Laurel H. , Laurel, Nebr. 


Esther Givertz, John ‘ion H. 8S., Cleve- 
| land, Ohio. 

: Muriel Matzkin, S. J. Tilden H. S., 
; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e Florence Blake, Williamson (N. Y.) H. 8S 
‘ Frances Stewart, Bonne Terre Public H. 
‘8 S., Bonne Terre, Mo. 


Helen Hansen’s List of Favorite Books: 


The Old Wives’ Tale, by Arnold Bennett, is an 
extraordinary representation of life—a complete 
and accurate study of human nature. 


Solution of Quotation Quest No. 


Romola, by George Eliot, is the beautifully drawn 
picture of history and humanity. 

Revolt of the Angels, by Anatole France, is a mas- 
terpiece of skepticism in such a strange, ingenious 
combination of heaven and earth that it brings 
new delight and wonder with each reading. 

Sartor Resartus, by Thomas C arlyle. I enjoy read- 
ing this book time and again because it is like a 
confidential talk, full of understanding and in- 
spiration and hope. 

Green Pastures, by 
fectly the simple philosophy 
and abounds in warm hearted humor 


pathy. 
Grand Prize 


For Complete Series 


(Columbia Encyclopedia or group of 
books retail price of which does not ex- 
ceed $10.00) 


Kusiel Dubroff, 
Spring Valley (N. Y.) H. S 
The following is Kusiel Dubroff’s list of forty 
books submitted during the past year: 
Oil for the Lamps of China, by A. T. 
(Bobbs). 


Marc Connelly, expresses per- 
of the Negro race, 
and sym 


Hobart 


Now in November, by Josephine Johnson (Simon 
& Schuster). 
One Heil of a Business Eg. €¢€ Engelbrecht 


(McBride). 
The Native’s Return, by Louis Adamic (Harper). 
Lost Horizon, by James Hilton (Morrow). 
Uy Life and Hard Times, by James 
(Harper). 

One Hundred Alillion Guinea Pigs, by 
Schlink (Vanguard). 
While Rome Burns, by 

(Viking). 


hurber 
Kallet and 


Alexander Woollcott 


SCHOLAS 


Emperor Jones, by Eugene O’Neill (Boni). 

Chinese Testament, by Tau Shih-hua (Simog 
Schuster). 

Human Exploitation in the United States, by N, 
Thomas (Stokes). 

The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus (Smith), 

Forty Years of Labrador, by Sir Wilfred Grenjg 
(Hodder). 

Autobiography of Mark Twain (Harper). 















Goodby, Mr. Chips, by James Hilton (Litte 
Brown). 

I Write As I Please, by Walter Duranty (Simp 
& Schuster). 

Told at the Explorers’ Club, by F. Blossgg 
(Harrap). 






by Lhevinne (Coward). 
by Amabel Williams 








Desert, by S. A, 


















Creative Ww riting, by W. Wunch and M. R. Smig 

(Holt). 

Enchanted Jungle, 

The Men Who Found Out, 
Ellis (Lippincott). 

Tale of Two Cities, by Charles Dickens. 

Vagabond Journey Around the World, by Haty 
Franck (Appleton). 

Riddles of the Gobi Hedig 
(Dutton). 

Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (Harcourt), 

Sailing Alone Around the Worid, by Joshua Sp 
cum. 

With Malice Toward None, H. Morrow (Morrow), 

Fifty Years a Surgeon, by Robert T. Mor 
(Dutton). 

Bambi, by Felix Salten (Cape). 

Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children, 

Men Against ge by Paul deKruif (Harcourt), 

The Story of My L ife, Helen Keller (Doubleday), 

On the Bottom, by E. Elisberg (Constable). 

— Pastures, by Mare Connelly (Farrar & Rin 

art). 

Life With Father, by Clarence Day (Knopf). 

All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich 
Remarque (Putnam). 

The White House Gang, by E. Looker (Revell), 

Collected Poems of John Masefield (Macmillan), 

Count von Luckner, the Sea Devil. 

Personal History, by Vincent Shean (Doubleday). 

Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing, by Warda 
Lawes (Burt). 



















News Examination Results 


(Concluded from preceding page) 

MIDWEST ZONE 

John Christensen, Algona (Miss Frances 
Jack Woods, Dubuque (Miss Emma 
Harriet Brown, Elk Horn (Miss 
Nielsen); Doris Patterson, Fonda 
(Miss Leora McSweyn) ; Erna Oecetken, Green 
field (Christine Smith); Barbara Hopley, Hum 
buldt (Miss Anna M. Altman); Wilfred Hage 
Inwood (tice Ruth wernt Howard Sacks, 
Central H. Sioux City (F. Racker) ; Sterling 
3rimm, Spirit Lake (Miss Mare Stadtmueller) ; 
Charles Be ar, Washington (Melvin Gingerich) ; 
Eileen Wheeler, St. Mary’s H. S., West Point 
(Sr. M. Elizabeth); Paul Bordwell, University 
H. S., lowa City, (Miss Ploehn). 


Dan Shattuck, Ashland (Ardith Geo. 
Isaac Simmons, Rural H. S., Bloom 
i (Estalene Buckley); Lois Betty Sparr, Bluff 
City (G. A. W alker) ; Eugene Maxwell, Douglas 
_ (Miss Gladys Harter); Charles Bowden, Kanopo 
; lis (F. H. Sheel); Dwight Shewmaker, Lamont 
| (C. W. Rice) ; Lillian Burch, St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, Leavenworth (Sr. Agnes Eugenia); Helen 
Tipton, Paoli (Miss Miriam L. Dexter); Betty 
Willis, Sedan (Mr. Thomas N. Millard); Mitt 
; Huber, Valley Falls (Sallie Blue); Robert Sams, 
’ Vermillion (Miss Helen Thompson) ; Richard D 
MacCann, Wichita H. S. North, Wichita (Lotta 
E. Green); Dale E. Gibson, Rural H. S., Win- 
chester (Miss Ruth Klingberg) ; Lavera Walker 
and Pauline Scheibmeir (Tie), Yates Center (Mr. 
Henry Horsch). 





; Iowa: 
I. Messer) ; 

R. Trenk); 

: Agnes M. 


la Sm ci 


# Kansas: 
i Williams) ; 


Minnesota: William Sell, Adrian (B. N. Wold 
ing); Albert Anderson, Jr., Alango H. S. No. 45, 
Angora (Mr. William Hervi) ; Helen Pearson, 
Baudette (Myrtle Okerlund); Jane Webster Bel 
trami (Lenora I. Isaacson); Esko Ranta, Chis- 
holm (Miss Kathryn E. Sullivan) ; Kath'een 
Claffy, Villa Scholastica H. S., Duluth (Sr. M. 

: Raymond) ; J. L. Nuland, Eagle Bend (Mr. 

' Thomas Silness) ; William Fritch, Excelsior H. S. 

: (Mr. Wendell K. Freed); Harry Barager, Granite 

| Falls (Mr. Gerald uston); Orvin Moen, 
Hastings (A. G. Baril); Don: ald Harkness, Le 
Sueur (A. G. Langehaug) ; Arnold Schultz, Lew- 
iston (Stanley Arbingast); Frank Ringwelski, 
DeLaSalle H. S., Minneapolis (Bro. Herman, 
F.S.C.); Allan Bjorklund, Perham (Leanda 
Zell) ; William R. Marvin, Central Sr. H. S., St. 
Paul (Miss Lou E. Miles) ; Efling Johnson, Cons. 
H. S., Upsala (Mr. R. Ellingson) ; Teresa Keeley, 
Sacred Heart H. S., Waseca (Sr. M. Iidephonse) ; 
Vivian Doerfler, St. Mary’s H. S., Waverly 
(Sr. Mary Therese). 


Missouri: Mildred Schulz, Cleveland (Mrs. Ma- 
bel Laffoon): Sam Basket, Fayette (Miss Nina 
M. Cloyd) ; Alton Bray, Fornfelt (C. E. Brewer) ; 
Grace V. Kennett, Gower (Miss Ruth Bradfield) ; 
Harrison White, Palmyra (Miss Nina Willis) ; 
Jack Wann, Springfield (Miss Ida Ausherman). 


td Nebraska: Baird Emmons, Center ee. J. E. 
Cook) ; Dorothea Relleke, Magnet (R. B. Peck); 











Clement. Emerson, Neligh (Miss Jes annette Low- 
rev); Clarence Storm, South H. , Omaha (Miss 
Rush) ; .F »well Ronne, Weeping Wi ater (Mr. Eu, 
gene L. Rarick) 

North Dakota: Woodrow Pehrson, Alamo (J. R 
Day); Oscar A. Raysler, Ashley (Ben Ulberg) ; 
Palmer Sondreal. Cooperstown (Miss Ruth E. 
Cook); Monica Fettig, Special School, Killdeer 
(Margaret Nordlie); Ida Svendson, State Train 
ing School, Mancan (Elsie S. Varker); Herbert 


Paetz, Stanton (Entrup T. Reese) ; Robert Ham 


ilton, Valley City (C. \V Wood) 


South Dakota: 
(Thelma Mitchell) ; 


Weidenbach, Avon 
Blunt (Mr. H. 


Lawrence 
Clarence ine, 





Herbert Siegele) ; ila Houghton, Buffalo ( _—. 
Myrle Hanson); Edra Tystod, Central H. 
Madison (D. C. Beckord); Betty Blomquist, Mii. 
bank (Doris L. Black); Marian Reid, Nisland 

(T. Litsheim); Bob Pennington, Redfield 
( Miss Jez an Allison). 

WESTERN ZONE 

Arizona: Seymour Anderson, Winslow (Kath 
leen Kerlin). 

California: Billi Case, Clarksburg (L. T. Sims); 
David Day, Union H. S., F f wilerion (Helen 
Dryer): Phyllis Best and David Davidson (Tie), 
Union H. S., iyward (Miss Tha dea wi wa 
Charles Sipe. Union H. S., King City (L. E 
Webb); Henry Miller, Hamilton H. S., Los An- 
geles (Mrs. Laura M. Kinkel); Louise Suksdorf, 
Rosalia (Mr. Robert Savage); Richard Jencks, 


University H, S.. Oakland (Henry Meckel) ; Fred 
Brooks, Galileo H. S., San Francisco (M. J. 
Cullen); Catherine Cooper, Santa Ana (John H. 
McCoy); Free Clark, Sutter (Mrs. Melvin R. 
Shimmin); Nettemae Hesler and William Schaf- 
farzick (Tie), White — Springs (R. 1 


Struckman); Richard Tarble, Compton Union 
is ey & ompton (Helen E. Dolley). 

Colorado: Jim Else, Centrai H. S., Pueblo 
(Hulda H. Forsman). 

Montana: John Fisher, Gallatin County H. S., 
Bozeman (R. A. Nehls); Merril Slind, Powell 
County H. S., Deer Lodge (Frank Parr): Wil- 
liam Boetticher, Beaver Head County m. iS: 
Dillon (Violet M. Eastman); Mary Stevens, Ft. 


Francis Bardanouve, 
R. Holmes); Lester Hansen, In- 
verness (William E. Dial); William Clark and 
Bertha Gleason (Tie), Mildred (Vera Gil- 
bert): Bill Woolsey and Ed Erickson (Tie), 
Custer County H. S.. Miles City (D. B. Sues. 
bell); Walter Coombs, County H. S., Missoula 
(lone Lake); Dorothy Schomer, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Missoula (Sr. Mary Dorothy); Vir- 
ginia Beadle, Saco (George W. Gustafson) ; Shir- 
= - right, Thompson Falls (Mr. Paul K. Har- 
iow 


Oregon: Jack Holcomb, Philomath (Mrs. Doris 


Benton (Ruth Gannaway) ; 


Harlem (Chas. 


Sheythe); Norma Blackburne, Rufus (Henry 
E. Tetz). 

Utah: Vonda Ackerman, Richfield (Mrs. V. 
Goslin) ; Louise Nilson, North Sevier H. S., 


Salina (Marion Bird). 









Carlisle) ; Jimmy Yamauchi, Pasco (J. J. Sim 
Washington: George Shuh, Everett (Isabelle 
om? i George Fujimoto and Jim Alsted (Tie), 
ranklin H. S., Seattle (B. A. Samuelson); 
nice Alwood, Sedro Woolley (Donald Armst rong); 
Bob Berg, North Central H. S., Spokane (Grate 
Campbell); George B. Brain, Thorp (Victor 
Karlson) ; Fred Palmer, Vancouver (Mrs. Hilma 










J. Powers); Tom Frazier, West Seattle H. §, 
Seattle (Mrs. Lansing). 
Wyom 







ing: Veda Duncan, Johnson City H. §, 
Buffalo (Cecil A, ). 


SOUTHERN ZONE 

Alabama: A. V. Gafford, 
Greenville (Miss Haynes) ; Nita Thomas, 
H. S., Phoenix 4 (Mrs. Nelle S. Coulter); 
Jeanne Tyson, TVA Jr. H. S., Sheffield (Mis 
M. M. McPheron). 

Arkansas: Arva Frazier, 
nigan); Richard Samuel 
(Tie), MeNeil (Mrs. L. Taylor) ; 
son, Monticello (Miss Bessie Bates); 
Adams, Searcy (Mrs. L. P. Myers). 

Florida: John Tompkins, Summerlin Institute, 
Bartow (Miss Rosalie Brown); Mabel Hoey 
Jones, Plant City (Mr. Chester Yates); 
Kirkton, West Palm Beach (Miss Marian Bf 
Morse). 

Georgia: Edward Ellington, Edison (J. A 
Pickard) ; John McGrady, Lanier H. S. for Boys, 
Macon (W. A. Wommack). 

Kentucky: James Blalock, Cumberland H. &, 
Elkhorn City (Mr. Elswick) ; Edward But, 
Prichard H. S.., Grayson (Miss Frances Ballon); 
Virginia Harbin, Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Maple 





Price 







Butler Cou 










Batesville (Vela ff 
and Douglas Wh 





















Mount (Sr. Eugenia). 

Louisiana: Fannie Bonner, Fort Necessity 
(CW. R. Middleton). 

Mississippi: Geneva Jones, Utica (Mrs. David 





Bolian). 

North Carolina: Nell Moore, New Hanovt 
H. S., Wilmington (Lua Broyles LeGrand). 

Oklahoma: Victoria Nichols, Guthrie (Miss 
Myra McClellan) ; Ted Layden, St. John’s Sc 
McAlester (Sr. Louise); Vernon Adreat, 
Horace Mann Jr. H. S., Tulsa (Miss Loretti 
Wiggins) ; Mary Helen Kearney, Marquette H. $, 
Tulsa (Sr. Mary Lawrence). 

Tennessee: J. S. Wattenbarger, McMinn Counly 

















H. S., Athens (Nellie Ruth Ray); Euget 
Fletcher, Bristol (Mrs. Elizabeth H. Fergal 
Marion Bond (Tih 





— Mae Oldham and n 
aywood County Jr. H. S., Brownsville (Mr 
Mattye Bond); John Parks, Training Sch 

Johnson City (Mr: John C. Oakes) ; Tunt Vande 
Fame Horace Maynard H. §S., Maynardville Ss 












ames E. Arnold); Embree Kennedy, 

S., Memphis (Elise Deaderick); Clara Nd 
Yeiser, County H. S., Waynesboro (Mr. Charl 
D. Gallaher). 


Texas: age’ North, Corpus Christi (Katheriat 
Knolle); Joe de la Garza, St. Henry 
San Antonio (Sr. Mercedes) ; Grover Ellis, Tyl@ 
(Mrs. S. T. Jones). 

Virginia: Royall Brandis, John Marshall H. & 
Richmond (Miss Charles Anthony). 
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dus (Smith), epericoiture: 1-18; New AAA?, 2-19; of Your | a 6-3; “Resolved: Words, 5-11 Schoening, Betty Lu: Cedarwood and 
fred Grenfdj 12-25. 8-3; High School Mexico: 11-19; 12-23 (Mexican Issue, Satin, 12-3. 
A iiman, Duncan: Around the Clock ae -Go- Round, 9-3; Editorial 14). — Awards: 1-28; 3-31; 4-5; 
er). with a Congressman, 1-16. Foreword, 10-2; On Marrying the Miners: 4-21. 2-11; 12-14; 12-26; *. 28; 12-31: 
Iton (Litt, Alberta: 8-22. Boss’s Daughter, 11-3; Can You Minnesota: 6-21. Scholastic s Pictorial Review of High 
1 Along Broadway (Taggard): 3-16. Read?, 13-3; Towards an_Under- Mongolia: 10-22. ‘ School Life: 6-28. 
anty (Si A. T. & T.: 11-20. standing of Mexico, 14-3; Through Morley, Christopher: ( voing Through Scholz, Jackson: A Matter of Tem 
y men Anderson, Mary F.: Shakespeare College on Nothing a Year, 16-3. the “Panama Canal, 10-10. perament, 9-5 
F. BI Et nshrined in the National Capital, Electrification: Norris-Rayburn Bill, Motherwell, Hiram: Eugene O'Neill, Seabury, Fiorence Guy: Perpetuating 
. OSS0m 7.3.9. 13-20. What Next?, 3-7. Pippa, 4-5. 
M. R. Smi Anc ierson, Sherwood: The T.V.A., SlIisworth: 1-21. Mullen, “Sarah McLean: See Follow Sea pabety: 7-22. 
RK. Smith 1-10. Emerson, Dorothy: See Poetry Cor- ing the Films; Chaplin, Master of SEC: 12-24 
ard) Art: Pencil. Sketch of the Greek ner. Pantomime, Laughter and Tears, Silicosis. 1-19. 
a Willi Temple at Paestum, 2-26; A New English Pointe rs : (Dr. Clarence 3-24; Motion Pictures—-A Twen- Smith, Janet K.: The Ballad of Hynd 
ula 2 The Charm Stratton), 4-8; 7-12; 15-11. . tieth Century Art, 11-7; All That Horn, 3-14; 15. 
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= of the English Vill ze, 5-24; The Ethiopia: 15 19; 16-20. See War; Flickers Is Not a 16-11, Social Credit Pin: See Alberta. 
2 1 H Art of Caricature, 9-24; Scholastic _Italy; League of Ni itions. ae 9-20; 14-2 Social Studies Signposts: 1-25; 2-23; 
¢, DY Art Awards, 12-14; 15-21; 28-29; Europe: 11-18; 12-22 _ Nall, T. Otto: A New — for the 3-23; 4-25; 5-23: 6:27; 7-31; 8-27; 
\ Hedi 32; Nature Marionettes, 1. : Finger, Charles — The Hero of _Nation’s Books, 7-10. 9-27: 10-23: 13-23; 14-27; 15-23: 
A. Hetig Woodcuts by Mexican Art Stu Mexican Folklore, 14-7 Nature Marionettes: Combining Art 16-19. ° 
Harcourt) dents, 14-26. . Flaccus, Kimball: King George _and Biology (“‘Lanita’’), 13-2 Spain: 6-20; 8-17; 10-17; 12-22. 
Joshua Se As One Reader to Another: 2-11; Sentimental Tribute, 2-17; Young mas od 1 reaty : 11-18. Sports: In the Swim (Reilly), 1-24; 
6-13; 13-11. _ Patriots of Easter W eek, 11 b Navies: 1-20. re ; Tips on Bowling (Harron), 2-24; 
» (Mined Aviation: 1-21. ; Flandrau, Charles Macomb: Viva Neutrality: 1-18; 4-21; 5-17; 9-15. In the Swim (Reilly), 4-24; The 
: — Becker, May Lamberton: See Books; _Mexico!, 14-6. New Deal: 1-22; 8-19; 15-20. Winter Olympies (Lippert), 5-22; 
;. As One Reader to Another; Sin Floods: 10-18. Ena New Fede ral Reserve Board Takes The World's Greatest Athlete (Sny 
clair Lewis’s New Book, 4-13. Following the Films: 1-26; 2-30; _Control: 3-22. der), 6-24: Is the 4-Minute Mile 
. Beerli, Dr. H.: The International 3-24; 4-26; 6-30; 8-26; 9-26; 10-26; New Jersey Jobless: 15-20. Possible? (Lippert), 7-26: T s: 
hildven 3 gee = “sil ee A, ie , ss : .ippert), 7-26; Tenni 
H . School, at Geneva, 10-1 13-28; 15-22 - News, Examination. Announcement: “Put It Where You Want It” 
D arcoutt), Behind the Headlines: New York Fradin, Morris: Human Sacrifices _1-25; Winners: 16-29. (Beasley), 8-24; Short Exposure 
Doubleday State’s “‘War Against Crime, to Mayan Gods, 14-8. ay Clarence in Won (Lippert), 11-24; Grips, Strokes 
stable). 8-16 France: 2-21; 6-20; 15-18. See derland, 2-6 Spin (Lippert), 13-22; It Paves t 
& Ri . . ~ = ’ sie s a 3-223 ays tc 
rrar & Rin. pelgiom: "> Europe; France; War; s I mene: W: FN aig ee —— a Jesse: Behind ‘“‘The Grand, Play (L ice srt), 15-24: Rhythm = 
: eague,; Germany. 4 arian: hat itler is After, o- ‘ p the S nce ui » -24 
Knopf). Benet, Stephen Vincent: Rudyard 9-17. Old Age Pensions?: 4-16, ~~" Pr Bons pe a crews Bs “i rae 
by Erich Ki A, \ F iss. sete ik O'Leary, Abicall: W i . : , Latourette: Lhe Lvoiution 
) ipling, Teller of Magic Tales, urtwaengler: 10-22. . Want: d at hat the Teacher of the Modern Theatre Ticket, 3-19 
2-7. Germany: 4-22; 9-17. See Britain; Jants in a Student, 15-8. Stories: Guilef PTT a igi ‘ 
(Revell), enson, Earl Maltby: An_American Russia; gue; Europe. O'Neill, Eugene: [le, 3 Eugene — lesa Guileford 4 tribting), 1-5; 
Macmillan) wen pe Oe Pe ee ee cee ism ae ONeill, Wine Nest?, 37 g Father Opens My Mail (Day), 2-4 
; ' Schoolmaster Looks at Eton 3-7. 7.O.P.: 13-18; 15-16, 17. ith, a ex 2-7. Ahe Ei 8 "PR, = 
ail Biographical Sketches: Stribling, Greece: 3-28. On the Air: 1-29: 7-30: 15-25. ory —. i een eee 
. 5 2 > ge € » 2 ? ms ° s 5S! - , 
—— ay). 1-4: Mathew son, 1 Day, 2-6; Guffey Act: 9-21. _ aa Pain Killer 25. , , 3-9; Perpetuating age (Seabury), 
y ard oO’ Neill, 3-7; Komroftf, 3-10; Sea Hagood, Major General Johnson Palestine C auldron Again Boils Over: 1-4: Jorkens Handles a Big Prop- 
bury, 4-5; Dunsany, 5-5; Porter 7-22; 13-19. 14-22. ty (D 7 g f 
a: we eis “Ne “= Panama: 8-2 erty (Dunsany), 5-4; Rope (Por- 
6-5: W inslo ww, 7-15; Hilton, 8-4; Hamilton, Alma — Grace: News anama: 8-21, ter), 6-4; Old Beau (Winslew), 
Scholz, 9-5; Lardner, 10-5; Young, Travels Fast in Spain, 8-17. Pan-American Highway: A New Link 7-15: The Twilight of the Wise 
11-5; Rochman, 13-5; Saroyan, Hardy: 11-22. , Between the Americas 14-19, (Hilton). 8:5: A Males of Owe 
14-5 € 4. . > eraguawe 9.9 mm), 5-3; A Ma 
+-5; Collins, 15-4; Marquis, 16-4. Hauptmann: 1-22; 11-20. Paraguay: 7 24; 9-22. perament (Scholz), 9-4; Travelogue 
J. J. Si Bisset, J. G.: Breaking Trans-At- Headline History Contest Results: Pasamaquoddy: 13-17. (Lardner), 10-3; Hamlet (Young) 
3 : ump lantic Re cords, 16-14. __ 13-27. 5 Patterns of i ife in Machineless Mex- 11-4; Cedarwood and Satin (Schoen 
tt (Isabelle Bonus: 1-18; 2-19 Herring, Hubert: Towards an Un ico: 14-14 ing), 12-3: Repor a Movie 
Isted | (Tie), Books: A Reading Menu for the derstanding of Mexico, 14-3. Peace Strike: 14-24. Ca nchinaa. L- “i The Go i Wen 
Sat n) feek: 1-12; 2-11; 3 135, 4-28; 3 Herzberg, Max J.: “Sing, O God Peck, Anne Merriman: Young Mex Saroyan), 14-4, 5: ists ee E tla 
istro 3. 27.13. 8 a. Clase ta Selon > roy ; Retur ed 
r ng) 6 13; 7 13; 8-1: dess!"", 9-9. , aA Z P ico Goes to School, 14-12. , Collins), 15-4; Country Docior 
ine (Grate 11-13; 13-11;- 1 Hilton, James: The Twilight of the eyser, Ethel: Music and Mechanics, en 
| * (Vitor Boy Dates Girl: 1 Wise, 8-5. 6-9.° S ( + a ed c atade 
Mrs. Hes Brenman, Morris: nierlude, Hold Your Own Convention: 11-14 Phstoping Club- pee: ( Marga: et tet eaipag 1: 8- 20:. 10.22. ; 
attle H. §, 9-11 — It Can't Happen Here, ayorga), 1-2; 5-2; 7-2; 9-2; 11-2 r eiepergie” wee 2 
Britain: 3-28. See also War: Navies: 21. Planters C ontest Winners: | 1 31: ae age Hick ait, REM Rw rd 
City H.§&, K George V; Greece; France Holt, Alfred H.: From George Eliot's 16-24. ra 4 17 ark chool, 1-7; Heac 
Brown, Mabel A.: Paul Revere, “Silas Marner” to Phyllis Bent- Poetry Corner: Masters, 1-13; Glson. cindent Forum: 1.30: 3-30: 5-30: 
S. ley’s “‘Inheritance,”’ 4-9; The 2 12; Patmore, 4-13; Rukeyser, : 7.30: 9 Sherg 6 cae Pie 5 a ies 
Brown, Margaret: Adventure Awheel “Beagle” and the “Arcturus,” 9-7. cake Yeats, 6-12; Taggard. 7-12; S ‘al a ica * eee eee 
unty H.§&, in Europe, 10-15 Housing: 11-22; 13-14. Hodgson, 8-11; ” Fletcher, 9-13; Sue ve at “ Res 526: 6-18 
Cental Jean: Behind “The Grand,’ Housman, A. E : How I Write C ‘rane, 11-11; Student Poetry, 12-6; Panel <4 eae oe c. SR ; 
Coulter) Poetry, 16-8. Nathan, 13-9; Tietjens and M: astin, wwearc rnestine See Biographi- 
fheld (Miss ibor Human Silk Worms: 13-20. 15-10; Light Verse, 16. _cal Sket peta 9.21 
Chil ds, Miz ur’ yuis W : Sweden Point I mpez achmen t: Ritter, 14-21. Poland: See Russia ; ee 3 Fr: ny e. x : ! ? g P 
(Vela Je Middle ay, 13-14 Inflation: Mounting Federal Deficit Politics: 3-26; 2; 9-2 1-13; A : Youth Follows New 
las Whaley ce Japan; . Threatens Inflation, 4-20; A 15-14, 15, 16, (7 20. Teint é 1s — 
‘alia, Hob Sydnies iain Primer on Inflation, 5-16. Porter, Katherine Anne: Rope; 6-4. — -leanor: A Glorified Swamp, 
) Teresa 10-6. Italy: 11-19. See War; League; -rimaries: 13-18 TV.A+ 1 : * , 
leghorn, Sarah N.: The Ballad of France; Greece. Pronunciation Key: 1-23; 3-29; 5-26; T.\ A.: 1-10; 5-8; 6-18; 10-20. 
7 Theodore Roosevelt M 1: 2-2 
n Institute Joseph and Damien, 6-10; 11. Japan: Young Militarists Strike for 7-23; 3; 9-22; 14-23. Fi vere wi s re t Memorial: 2-21 
peter - ollins, Le ard: History of Silas Power, 7-21; Names in the Ne ws, Puerto Rico: 7-23; 14-24; 16-17 ‘exas Centennial: 8-14. 
abel = Marni me, 4 ) 794. 8.00 San Wine “Deaene: Pulitzer Prizes: 16-6 Tornadoes: 12-24. 
ti Collins, ‘Hesees Return to Earth, Mongolia. Quill and Scroll Awards: 12-30. aaa or get a — Ouest 
a 5.4, Jeffers, Jim: Texas Pauses to Look Quotation Quest: 4-12; 8-12; Lownsend: 9-61; "ous 
. On Colquitt, Julia Heyl: Lure of Scotts “ Backward and . Forward, 8-14 Winners: No. 4, 4-12; No. ( : sa eae oy ioane, 10). ae 
on (J. Country, 16-12 King George V: “The King is D No. 6, 11-27; No. 7, 15-31; No. 8 toleaens: An. Eieentuce wits, ie 
5. for Boys, Clugston, Kather ine rhe Federal peg s- the King! wns ie: sot. 16 30. F ie is _French Secret Police, 15 
_. Theatre: An Ac ~<A iture, 3-18. timental Tribute, 2-17. Radio Plays: Remember the Alamo Venezuela: 14-24. ie 
land H. &, Coming Political Conventions: 11-13 Kirk, Russell A. Jr.: Mementos, (Gladys Schmitt), 15-6. Vocational Guidance: Training for a 
ward Buck, 5 17, g : 12 ; Railroads: 7-24. Job, 1-15, 27; The Vocational Guess- 
es Ballou); 7-22: 16-18. Knobie, John W.: What the Student Reading List on Drama and the Thea —, eg ra Occupational Pos 
emy, Maple an, Senator Edward: 12-25 Wants in a Teacher, 15-9. tre: 3-13. sibilities, 7-20; Where to Find In 
‘ Cotton: 10-18; Cotton Pigker, 11-22 Komroff, Manuel: Hamlet’s Dagger, Relief: 10-20; 13-18; 15-20, formation about Occupations, 11-28; 
Necessity Course of Nation: L Afi airs: 1-18: 3-9, Reynolds, Dorothy: Riding the Black } ocational Questions and Answers, 
: 2-19; 3-26; 4-21; 21: 7-22: 5 abor: 5-21 Current, 14-18. 29, 13-26; What Will You Do 
Mrs. Darid 8-19; -9-20; 10- iss. 11 20: 12-24; add, W ealthy Easter Egg-Rolling, Richards, Wallace: The Story of Ne xt?, 15-3. y 
13-17; 15-20, 7-11. Greenbelt: A New Suburban Town © pe ace, Elizabeth: Some Modern 
ans. 4-59 : T - , , m. . > ‘ Mexicz > s, 14-10 
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The Leadership of | DESIGN 
GIOR GION E \/ ANS THE IDEA 


By Allen Tucker 
By. Duncan Phillips ene 
€ A clear and concise exposition 

What is Giorgione’s contribution to art? What of the fundamentals of design. 
qualities did he possess to make him ontstanding? Packed with substance, it is a 
What characteristics set_ him apart from Bellini, book you will apprectate+ and 
his teacher, and Titian, his contemporary? enjoy Helidg, as well. 

After twenty years study and research, this‘ new : 
book by a noted critic, collector and author, answers APA Value Book 
these questions—and many more. - 

Handsomely printed and bound, with more than $1 
thirty-five plates of world-famous: fastefpicces. 


Ready October-1 + Order Now 
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JQHN MARIN 
THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


BY E. M. BENSON 


In only @ few short months, acclaimed a classic 
KENNETH a ie 
HAYES MILLER Simply and directly written, this is the Hirst 
full-length portrait of John Marin—a searching 
By Lloyd Goodrich analysis of the man, and a critical appraisal of | 
A ape and critical ap- his work. 
praisal of the work of an ustration t 
important artist. The sixty- canes “mp 5 and im “ia nod 
four full-page gravure illus- aie Aes - edition gg 
trations are superb, and Marin, Masel... « aoe see 
alone are worth many times bound in linen. 
the cost of the book. Only $2.50 
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now $2.50 THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


peje Please send me the following books, for which 
my check is enclosed: ; 


By Holger Cahili cop._— GIORGIONE @ $3 
You will find this, we believe, one of site DESIGN AND THE IDEA @ $1 
the most engaging of all books. The ——cop___ JOHN-MARIN @ $2.50 
delightful story of Pop Hart, a good 2 COP KENNETH HAYES MILLER @ $2.50 
artist, and a lovable person. —_._cop__. POP HART @ $2 : 
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Hlustrated by more than twenty-five NAME 
Meriden gravure plates . . . attrac- hcnieees 
tively printed and bound . . . die Appaess__ ae - me 
stamped in silver. ; 
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